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*GOD SAVE THE KING!” 


SICIAN THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON WITH HIS RETINUE, FOLLOWING THE ANCIENT CUSTOM, PROCLAIMS THE NEW KING FROM THE 
STEPS OF THE ROYAL EXCHANGE.—Drawn For “LEsiin’s WEEKLY” BY GORDON H. GRANT. 
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The Friars in the Philippines. 


(By Edwin Wildman, Late Vice and Deputy Consul-General at 
Hong-kong.) 

‘*ExpeL! Expel!” 
shouted the Filipino 
generals and publi 
cists convened in Ma 
nila some time ago to 
adopt terms of peace in 
conjunction with Gen- 
eral MacArthur's proc 
lamation granting 
umnesty to the insur 
gents. The vociferous 
acclaim was directed at 
the Spanish friars, the 





thorn in the side of the 
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Filipino, and the per 
secutor of 800 years’ 
record as revolting as the horrors of the Inquisition. 

General MacArthur's proclamation was a wise concession ; 
one befitting a great and generous nation. If, as is re 
ported, he further agreed to the counter resolutions adopted 
by the assembled leading Filipinos of Manila, he has proved 
himself the man forthe place. Concession is what the Span- 
ish-bred Tagals have asked for, if for nothing else than to 
‘*save their honor,” and a concession General MacArthur 
has now made, and the American people nny hope for con- 
ciliatory results more effective than would come from a 
year of warfare. The terms set forth by Paterno and his 
associates include the restoration of confiscated property, 
the employment of revolutionary officers in the American 
army and navy, succor for needy families of insurrectionists, 
guarantees of personal rights accorded to Americans under 
the constitution, establishment of civil government and law, 
and, most important to the Filipinos, the expulsion of the 
friars, 

The existing and banished friars, relics of an obsolete 
system of hierarchy, have been paramount bones of conten 
tion of two revolutions, and the controversy between them 
and the natives has resumed its old-time ferocity in the isl 
ands. The semi-educated Filipino hates the average friars 
with a bitterness and consistency that borders on frenzy ; 
the ignorant classes fear them, The Philippine friar has 
the visage of kindness and love to the blind worshiper and 
humble follower, but to one who questions his methods and 
authority he is a monster of cruelty and persecution, He is 
generous and hospitable to a guest, but he will wreak a re- 
venge upon an enemy more terrible than the tortures of the 
Inquisition. The church must be paramount—by kindness 
and love, if possible ; by fire and sword, if necessary, That 
is his creed. 

The heart of the Filipino to-day is torn by conflicting 
emotions ; a superstitious love of the church ; fear of and 
obedience to its priest ; hate and revenge toward the Span 
ish friar. The Catholic Church need have no fear of losing 
its power over the heart of the native of Luzon. A Catho- 
lic from birth, he will accept no other religion. What he 
demands is release from the tyrannical friar, who seeks to 
recover his old time power. He demands that Rome shall 
acknowledge the native evré ; be demands the separation 
of the church and the governing power ; he demands the 
withdrawal of the encyclical letter silencing the Filipino 
priest ; he demands freedom of worship and relief from ex- 
orbitant church taxation, and the restoration of lands 
filched from him by the religious organizations, and the 
expulsion of the intolerant and corrupt friar, 

The revolution of 1897 and 1898 was for the purpose of 
accomplishing these reforms. The Spanish-American war for 
atime obliterated the internecine strife in the archipelago, 
but our war with the Filipinos gave the natives the chance 
to prosecute their vengeance and drive the friars from the 
islands. Now new conditions have developed and the re- 
ligious corporations are seeking to regain their property 
and position. Hundreds of priests who fled to foreign 
retreats have returned to the island and in the monasteries 
of Manila are organizing a campaign to regain their lost pres- 
tige. They are importuning American authorities to uphold 
them in re-establishing themselves. They are petitioning 

(Continued on page 127.) 








A New Era of Good Feeling. 


THe United States at this moment is enjoying an era of 
good feeling such as has not been witnessed before in three- 
quarters of a century. Moreover, unlike the earlier period 
which received that designation-—the eight years comprising 
Monroe's service as President—there are two parties now, in 
stead of only one as at that time, which was the Democratic 
party. There is less feeling of personal hostility between the 
parties now than there has been at any previous time since the 
National Republicans, the predecessors of the Whigs, arose dur- 
ing Jobn Quincy Adams’s days in the White House to contest 
with the Democrats for supremacy in the nation. 

From the time of the contest for Missouri’s admission to 
statehood in 1819-21 onward until the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion and the Thirteenth Amendment there was a division be- 
tween North and South on the slavery issue, and the war which 
that question precipitated produced a divergence which lasted 
long afterward, but which began to narrow when President 
Hayes, in 1877, withdrew the troops from the South, but it did 
not entirely disappear until Southern and Northern soldiers 
stood shoulder to shoulder in the war of 1898 against Spain 

There was a division between West and East from 174, 
when Spain shut the lower Mississippi against the Western set 
tlers, to 1808, when Jefferson’s purchase of Louisiana gave the 
United States complete control of both banks of that river to 
its mouth. Another divergence between West and East began 
in 1868 at the time of the appearance of George H. Pendleton’s 
‘* Ohio idea,” which was the beginning of the rise of greenback 
ism, and it reappeared in 1890, when the Farmers’ Alliance, the 
progenitor of the Populist party, entered politics. Bryan wid- 
ened the gap between the West and East in 18% and 1900, or 
attempted to, but bis crushing and humiliating defeat left few 
mourners in his party. Many, in the West and the South, who 
voted for him showed immediately after the election that they 
were glad he was beaten. A contest on lines of longitude, as 
in 1806 and 1900, would be as impossible to-day as one would be 
on lines of latitude. 

The 15,000 persons, representing every State in the Union 
and every partisan sect, who greeted the Republican candidate 
for Vice-President in the Coliseum at St. Louis in the closing 
days of the canvass of 1900, impartially and tumultuously 
cheered when the band played, in succession, ‘* Marching 
through Georgia,” ‘‘ The Bonnie Blue Flag,” ‘t John Brown's 
Body,” ** Dixie,” and ‘* The Star-spangled Banner,” the plaudits 
for the last-named air, of course, being the loudest. Old Con 
federates like Wheeler and Lee wear the United States uniform 


” 


again and fight for the old flag. ‘* Dixie,” rising to the dignity 
of a quasi-national air, is played by American military bands 
and sung by American soldiers in the United States, Cuba, the 
Philippines, China, and wherever else around the globe the 
stars and stripes float. 

It will be noticed that there are neither parallels nor merid- 
ians in any divisions which are taking place in Congress on 
national expansion, or any other great issue which is before the 
country. The geographical line as a boundary between parties 
has vanished. There is no longer any East, or West, or North, 
or South in American politi’ ». 


Our Victorian Edition. 


THE public’s quick and generous appreciation of journalistic 
enterprise deserves to be acknowledged. Within forty - eight 
hours after the death of Queen Victoria our special Victorian 
edition, comprising twenty-four pages, devoted to an illustrat- 
ed exposition of the Victorian era, was for sale on news-stands 
in all of our Eastern and Western cities, and 20,000 copies were 
on the way to the South and the Pacific coast. As usual, LEs- 
LIE’S WEEKLY was first in the field. It is an evidence of the 
profound interest felt by the American people in the death of 
the Queen that our very large Victorian edition was so prompt 
ly disposed of that a second and finally a third edition had to 
be run off the presses. The public can always be assured of 
finding the earliest and best illustrations of events of national 
and international interest in the pages of LESLIE’s WEEKLY. 
Its special artists in London have been commissioned to illus- 
trate the most imposing and impressive ceremonies attending 
the burial of the Queen and the induction of the new King into 
his high office. LESLIE’s WEEKLY was never more prosperous 
or more popular, and, we are glad to add, never more widely 
appreciated than it is to-day. Advertisers, who are the first 
to recognize the merits of a standard publication, indicate by 
their constantly-increasing patronage their keen appreciation 
of the oldest and best illustrated weekly in the United States. 


Our Wretched County Jails. 


It is not necessary to go to Russia or any other foreign coun- 
try to find jail and dungeon horrors or instances of shocking in- 
justice and inhumanity in the treatmentof prisoners. Our own 
county jails can furnish plentiful examples of these things. 
What could be more disgraceful, for instance, than the condition 
of the county jail at Malone, N. Y., as described by the New 
York State prison commission in a recent report, This jail, it 
is said, has decent accommodations for only thirty persons, yet 
over 100 prisoners were found crowded into it. The cells had no 
furnishings whatever except hammocks in which the prisoners 
slept at night. The ventilation was wretched and the odors from 
the place were sickening. The large majority of the prisoners 
confined in this filthy den were Chinese, forty-four of these 
being crowded together in one room. These poor creatures, it 
may be added, were really not criminals in the ordinary sense of 
that term. The only offense of which they were guilty was an 
attempt to cross the border into the United States in violation 
of that unjust and demagogic piece of legislation known as the 
Exclusion law. 

For thus attempting to do what aliens from every other 
country are permitted to do freely, and with no probable wrong 
intent, these Chinese are thrown in a heap into a dirty and 
sickening hole, there to await the tardy actionof the courts. If 
such treatment were accorded to American citizens, equally in- 
nocent of crime, in China or in any other foreign land, what an 
outcry would be raised! The imprisonment of Chinamen for the 


offense named is not, of course, a common feature of American 
jails, but other abuses, such as overcrowding, bad ventilation, 
and lack of employment, are far more common than they ought 
to be. Many of our jails are, in fact, nothing less than moral 
pest-houses and schools for the promotion of vice and crime. 


The Plain Truth. 


AMERICAN legislative bodies have often been satirized and 
caricatured by European writers because of the alleged tend- 
ency of their members to indulge in vituperation and coarse 
personalities in debate. But American legislative history, in 
recent years at least, fails to recall anything of this sort equal 
to that seen and heard at the recent session of the British Par 
liament. A leading feature of the session was the flood of per- 
sonal attack and defense relative to the character and conduct 
of the Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, the Colonial Secretary. He 
was accused of nepotism of the grossest type, and of being cor 
rupt, brutal, and unpatriotic. Efforts were made to discredit 
his family and throw dishonor on his name. That these at- 
tacks were inspired largely by personal malice appears evident 
from the defense made by Mr. Chamberlain and by the large 
majority vote by which his colonial policy was finally vindi 
cated and approved. The incident was not creditable to the 
English law-makers, but it serves to show that legislative turbu 
lence is not confined to American capitals. If further proof of 
this were needed, we might refer to scenes enacted in the Par- 
liaments of Austria and [taly within the past year, when mem 
bers of these bodies had to be held from each other’s throats by 
armed guards, 


One of the notorious scandals of our day has arisen from the 
character of the testimony given by so called medical experts 
in the trials of criminals. It is not surprising that at the re 
cent annual meeting of the Medico-Legal Society of New York 
one of the most interesting papers discussed the subject of 
‘The Rehabilitation of the Medical Expert.” Dr. Albert 
Bach declared that one of the first duties of a physician was to 
do everything in his power to aid in the administration of jus 
tice. This, he added, was impossible so long as the expert 
was employed for one side, because his testimony would ob 
viously be biased—the expert would have a greater ambition 
to get a reputation as a case-winner than as a physician. A 
number of the leading members of the society, in discussing the 
paper, strongly indorsed the views of Dr. Bach, and Judge 
Daly, of Brooklyn, openly condemned the custom of large cor- 
porations in retaining physicians as experts at regular salaries. 
He said that the evidence from such sources should never be 
admitted in any court of justice. The core of the matter was 
touched by one of the speakers when he declared that what was 
really needed ‘‘ was not better doctors, but better men.” It is 
time that the subject of expert testimony should be discussed 
with the utmost frankness, and that a practice which has grad 
ually grown into one of the abuses of our day should be severe- 
ly criticised and absolutely condemned. 


It is significant that, while we are clamoring for an open 
door in the semi-barbarous lands of the Orient, the great civil 
ized nations of Europe are getting ready to close their doors to 
competitive peoples. Russia, which has favored the free-trade 
policy in Siberia, in order to develop the resources of that mag 
nificent territory, now announces that heavy duties will be 
imposed on foreign products seeking the Siberian markets. 
Germany is openly discussing a policy of exclusion, by tariff 
taxes, of commodities that compete most strongly with those of 
its own manufacture. Free-trade England, ultra conservative 
as it is, is agitating on similar lines to shut out the constantly 
increasing influx of American manufactures, particularly of 
iron and steel. The sharp decline in the prices of iron and steel 
in England and Germany will operate effectively to reduce our 
export trade in these branches. That trade has been abnor- 
mally stimulated by high prices at home and abroad, caused by 
an unexpectedly heavy demand at a time when stocks were low 
throughout the world. On the threshold of the new year it is 
safe to predict that American exports reached their high-water 
mark for the present at the close of the century, and that the 
current year will witness a substantial and possibly a serious de- 
cline in our export trade. As we have stimulated our indus 
tries by a protective policy which has discriminated against 
goods of foreign manufacture, so we must expect foreign na- 
tions, in time of necessity, to discriminate against us. The law 
of self-preservation is the first of natural laws the world over. 





The recent report of the Philippine commission, which, be- 
cause of its voluminous character, has not been generally read, 
deals vigorously with the question of the proposed expulsion of 
the friars. The conclusion of the commission is decidedly un- 
favorable to the latter. The report says that ‘the return of 
the friar to the Philippines is likely to have the same effect on 
the Filipinos that the return of General Weyler under an Amer- 
ican commission, as Governor of Cuba, would have bad upon the 
people of that island.” The commission adds that ‘a return of 
the friars to their parishes will lead to lawless violence and mur- 
der, and the people will charge the course taken to the American 
government, thus turning against it the resentment felt toward 
the friars.” Of the 1,124 friars who were in the Philippines in 
1896, only 472 remain. In the past, they have not only been 
the spiritual guides but in every sense the municipal rulers 
of the Philippines. The whole government of Spain in the is!- 
ands, tbe commissioners report, rested on the friars. They find 
that there was much immorality among these spiritual leaders, 
but that the feeling against them on the part of the natives was 
not so much because of this fact, but was rather due to the 
political influence exerted by the friars. The report says the 
friars in the Philippines own approximately 403,000 acres of 
land, and that if the United States government should buy this 
property and sell it in small holdings to the present tenants the 
people would gladly accept such an opportunity to become ab- 
solute owners of the lands which they and their ancestors have 
so long cultivated. The question of permitting the return of 
the friars is one of the most delicate with which the Philippine 
commission has had to deal. It is also one of the most important, 
and the article on this subject contributed specially to LEsL1E’s 
WEEKLY by the Hon. Edwin Wildman, and printed in [his 
issue, will therefore be read with particular interest. 
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THE snowy land of Sweden—land of romance and mystery 
has enriched the world with several of the sweetest singers, 
violinists, and other 
musicians of mod 
ern times. The 
genius of music has 
specially favored 
the Swedish peo 
ple. All the world 
knows the masters 
who have come out 
from that land. 
Miss Ebba Hiers- 
tedt, of Chicago, is 
a native of Amer- 
ica, but is of Swed- 
ish ancestry, as 
her name implies, 
and the musical in 
stincts of her fore- 
fathers seem to be 


Spee” 


dominant in her. 
Miss Hjerstedt was 
graduated from a 
Chicago musical 
college, and went 
abroad about a 
year ago to com- 





MISS EBBA HJERSTEDT, THE YOUNG plete her studies in 
AMERICAN VIOLINIST WHO Berlin. Before en 
aang atti 7 eaeese tering upon her 
OF SWEDEN - 
course of instruc 
tion she visited relatives at Wexio, Sweden. She was invited 
to play her violin at several private parties, and astonished 
and charmed her hearers by ber remarkable powers. Her fame 
finally reached the ears of King Oscar of Sweden, himself 
musician of no mean ability, and he invited the American girl 
to play before him. Miss Hjerstedt promptly accepted the in- 
vitation, and her perforniance drew from his Majesty expres 
sions of the highest praise and commendation. He said he was 
proud of the fact that she was a descendant of Swedish people, 
even though she was an American by birth. 

Instances where men born to riches and power have laid 
aside their princely attire for the humbler garb of a teacher 
and minister among the poor 
and lowly are far less com- 
mon in real life than they are 
in the pages of poets and ro- 
mancers. But one character 
of this sort has actually ap 
peared recently among the 
people of high degree in Eu 
rope in the person of Prince 
Max, a nephew of the King 
of Saxony. The prince began 
life, asall young Germans do, 
with a period of service in 
the army, his rank being 
that of a lieutenant of the 
Saxon Guards. But the 
pomp and glory of a military 
career were pot in harmony 
with his bent of mind, which 
inclined more to study and 
meditation. He therefore 
threw up his commission in 
the army and took up the 
study of theology, his first 
instructor being the venera- 





ble Bishop von Leonard of 
PRINCE MAX OF SAXONY, WHO Bavaria. The prince’s first 
HAS BECOME A PRIEST AND field of work after he took 
SLUM- WORKER. : 
his degree and became a 
priest was in the slums of London. He was encouraged 
this sphere of duty by Queen Victoria herself, who gave him 
his priestly regalia set with diamonds. tecently ‘ Father 
Max,” as he is called, bas been chosen to a higher field of labor 
by the appointment to a chair in the university at Freyburg, 
Switzerland. He is said to have inherited his religious tenden- 
cies from his mother, the Archduchess Louise Antoinette of Tus- 
cany. He is regarded as an extremist in some of his doctrines 
and teachings. 

Investigations recently pursued in anticipation of the fifti- 
eth anniversary of the Young Men’s Christian Association, to 
be celebrated by the Jubilee 
Convention in Boston, June 
llth to 15th, 1901, have shown 
that the largest Young Men’s 
Christian Association in the 
world is the Chicago associa- 
tion. It has property amount- 
ing to $2,032,251. Within the 
past year 9,391 different men 
have been enrolled as mem- 
bers. There are to-day more 
students in the professional 
schools of Chicago, in all about 
7,000, than in those of any 
other American city. In a 

PRESIDENT OF THE LARG- recent year their students rep- 
EST Y. M. C. A. IN THE resented forty-six States and 
WORLD. Territories and twenty -six 

foreign countries. Hence the 

Chicagy association has the largest opportunity to work for 
students of any Young Men's Christian Association in the 
United States, The Chicago association has intimate and vital 
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relations with the association work of the world. Indeed, those 
who know most of its general influence through the Chicago 
training school, the secretarial institute, the association 
monthly known as Men, and other general agencies, regard 
that influence well-nigh as important as its local work. The 
Chicago association erected the first hall ever erected in Amer- 
ica for association work. It was dedicated September 29th, 
1867. John V. Farwell was then president and Dwight L. 
Moody vice-president. Twice the association building was de- 
stroyed by fire, and the third building was demolished to give 
place to the present Farwell Hall, which exceeds in value any 
Young Men’s Christian Association building now in existence. 
The present.president of the Chicago association is ex-Comp- 
troller of the United States Treasury Hon. James H. Eckels, 
who says that ‘‘ within a period of a little more than half a 
century the Young Men’s Christian Association, as such, has 
gained for itself a position in the world of affairs in many re- 
spects beyond that of any one or of all distinctive church or- 
ganizations.” 

No one among the many colonial offices filled by the ap- 
pointment of the British crown is just now fraught with heav 
ier or graver duties and 
responsibilities than that 
of Governor of Cape Col 
ony, South Africa. This 
colony is the largest, 
most populous, and im 
portant of the British 
possessions in that part 
of the world, and its atti 
tude and policy in state 
matters are the leading 
if not the determining 
factors in local history 
and government. The 
position of Cape Colony 
during the course of the 
Boer war has been one 





of great strategic and 
SIR WALTER F. HELY-HUTCHINSON, political importance. It 
THE NEW GOVERNOR OF CAPE has the chief port of 
COLONY. landing for the British 
forces, and their base of supplies all through the war. The 
population of the colony is largely of Dutch extraction, and 
their manifest sympathy with the Boers has been the cause of 
much well-founded anxiety on the part of the English. Sir 
Alfred Milner, who was Governor of the colony up to a few 
weeks ago, is an able and tactful politician, and he managed by 
skillful means to keep the local government true to its alle- 
giance. It remains to be seen whether Sir Walter F. Hely- 
Hutchinson, who has been appointed to succeed him, will do as 
well, Sir Walter has had many years of experience in South 
African affairs, and is therefore by no means a stranger to the 
difficulties of the situation. For seven years he has been Gov 
ernor of Natal and Zululand, and acted also as commissioner 
of Amatongaland. Previous to his appointment in South Af- 
rica he had held several colonial appointments elsewhere, in- 
cluding those of private secretary for New South Wales affairs, 
colonial secretary of Barbadoes, chief secretary to the govern- 
ment of Malta, Lieutenant Governor of Malta, and Governor 
of the Windward Islands. A man with such a training as this 
may surely be relied upon to administer affairs wisely at Cape 
town during the present crisis. Sir Walter is not yet fifty 
years of age and in the prime of his life and strength 
=If Captain Charles Loeffler, of Washington, D. C., should 
become possessed of literary ambitions and write a book on 
* Famous People Whom 
I Have Met,” it would 
need to bea tremendous 
ly large volume to con- 
tain all that he might 
say under that head. In 
fact, it is doubtful 
whether a small library 
would suffice for the full 
story. For Captain Loef 
fler had been, up toa few 
days ago, when he was 
placed on the retired list 
of the army, an usher at 
the door of the President 
of the United States 
since the time of Presi 
dent Grant, and was one 
of the best-known men 
in the whole country, 
For thirty years every 
person who sought an 
audience with the chief 
executive at the White 
House had first to hand 
acard to Captain Loef 
fler. And with what uni- 
form anff unfailing tact, 
grace, and urbanity the 
veteran soldier performed his duties at this post no visitor at the 
executive mansion during these years will ever forget. Captain 
Loeffler saw service in the regular army on the frontier before 
the outbreak of the Civil War, and rose to the rank of a ser 
geant. His first assignment at Washington was toa post of con 
fidential duty with Secretary Stanton at the War Department. 
Later he became a messenger and bearer of dispatches for Presi 





CAPTAIN CHARLES LOEFFLER, USHER 
AT THE WHITE HOUSE FOR 
THIRTY YEARS. 


dent Lincoln and Secretary Stanton to the commanding generals 
in the field. At the first inauguration of General Grant he was 
made an orderly at the door of the White House, and there he 
has remained, a faithful and trusted servitor, ever since. About 
a year ago he was nominated by President McKinley as a cap 
tain in the United States Army, and with that high and honor 
able rank he has now been retired to enjoy his remaining years 
in such quietness as he may choose. His cheery presence will be 
missed by thousands who learned to know Captain Loeffler well 
as one of the most familiar figures in official life at the national 
capital for three decades. 

=No one of the many grandchildren of the late Queen of 
England seems to have inherited more of the noble and lovable 
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traits of her illustrious pro- 
genitor than her namesake, 
the Princess Victoria, eldest 
daughter of the Princess 
Christian of Schleswig- Hol- 
stein. This young woman 
is said to be the life and soul 
of the domestic hearth at 
Cumberland Lodge. Swe 
interests benself in organiz- 
ing entertainments of all 
kinds for the cottage chil 
dren in the neighborhood, 





and takes an active interest 

» 4 inthe many social and phil 

anthropic institutions which 

, her mother has either found- 

ed or helped to maintain. 

PRINCESS VICTORIA, a FAVORITE The princess will be thirty- 

GRANDDAUGHTER OF THE LA- one years old in May. Her 

MENTED ENGLISH QUEEN. younger sister, the Princess 

Aribert of Anhalt, who vis 

ited the United States a year ago, is now at the family home, 

and the two sisters spend much of their time in each other’s 

company. The two may often be seen in the streets of the 

royal borough without the least suggestion of royalty about 

them, being plainly dressed and quite democratic in their de- 
mieabnor. 

It may be said without fear of contradiction that there is 

at least one spot in the wide realm of the Czar of all the Rus- 


' 





THE BEAUTIFUL DAUGHTERS OF THE RUSSIAN CZAR, THE 
GRAND DUCHESSES OLGA, TATIANA, AND MARIE, 


sias where even that monarch, absolute as he is, sometimes 
trembles when he treads, and maybap bows his royal bead in 
meek submissiveness. That spot is the royal nursery, where 
live and reign in gentleness and innocence three of the loveliest 
and sweetest little girls that ever blessed a home. Olga, the 
oldest of these dainty littie maidens, is about ‘ half-past five”; 
Tatiana comes next, with three years of royal babyhood behind 
her ; and last, but not least, is Marie, whose life a twelvemonth 
more than measures. As all the world knows, the domestic life 
of the Emperor of Russia has been all that such a life should be. 
His marriage with the Princess Alexandra Alix, in 1894, was a 
genuine love-match, and Nicholas has been a devoted and loyal 
busband and father. It is said that he gives many spare hours 
to the companionship of his little ones, and romps with them 
with all the heartiness and evident enjoyment of the fondest of 
fond papas 
Mr. George G. Rockwood, the well-known New York pho 
tographer, gives a racy account of the time when, in London, he 
was mistaken by a large 
English audience for the 
Prince of Wales. Mr. 
Rockwood and a well- 
known party of Amer- 
icans went to the the- 
atre, and found that the 
only place where they 
could get seats was in 
what was known as the 
“royal box.” Soon 
after laying off their 
wraps, Mr. Rockwood, 
in evening dress, walked 
to the front of the box, 
and, discovering an old 
friend in the - stalls, 
waved his bands to him 
withasmile. There was 
an immense round of ap- 
jlause which Mr. Rock- 
GEORGE G. ROCKWOOD, WHO WAS wood did not under- 
MISTAKEN FOR THE PRINCE / 
OF WALES. stand. He supposed it 
was for some well- 
known character who had appeared among the stalls or other 
private boxes, and he retired to the box. Ina few moments he 





said to one of his friends: ‘‘ Let’s go to the front and see if we 
can find out who the big swell is that the audience greeted so 
warmly a few moments ago.” As Mr. Rockwood and bis friend 
came out there was another round of applause, and Mr. Rock- 
wood again caught the eye of his friend in the stalls, bowed 
again, quietly walked back, took his seat, and again inquired 
who it was that was exciting the interest of the audience. Just 
then one of his friends looked at him and said : ‘** Why, Rock, 
they bave taken you for the Prince of Wales, and while I never 
thought of it before, you are a wonderful reproduction of bis 
‘royal nibs.’” Mr. Rockwood at that time was quite fleshy, 
which added to his similarity to the prince, although Mr. Rock 
wood is a few inches taller, and older. Mr. Rockwood was very 
careful after this incident to keepaway from the front of the 
box, and while be has made counterfeit presentments of the 
buman family all his life with the camera, he never endeavored 
to impose upon the world bis own self as that of some other 
man. 




























































TRIMMING THE TREES IN MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK. PROGRESS OF WORK ON THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CATHEDRAL OF ST. JOHN 
Photograph by H. Rk. Bond, Brooklyn, N. Y. THE DIVINE, WHICH IS INTENDED TO BE THE MOST COSTLY AND MAGNIFI- 
CENT CHUKCH STRUCTURE IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Photograph by Ff, L. Pittz, Philadelphia, Penn, 
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(THE PRIZE-WINNER.) THE MANHATTAN TOWER OF THE NEW EAST RIVER SWEEPING VIEW OF MADISON SQUARE, THE BUSINESS CENTRE OF NEW YORK 
BRIDGE FROM NEW YORK TO BROOKLYN. LIFE NEAR BY ARE FAMOUS HOTELS, CLUBS, AND THEATRES. 
Florence Mason, Brooklyn. Photograph by M. Vanelle, New York, 
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NEW YORK’S FAMOUS CITY HALL, ONE OF THE FINEST SPECIMENS OF MUNICIPAL ARCHITECTURE —Photograph by Susan Cherriton, Newark, N. J. 


OUR AMATEUR PRIZE PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST—INTERESTING VIEWS OF NEW YORK CITY, 
NEW YORK WINS. 


(SEE OFFERS OF VARIOUS SPECIAL PRIZES IN OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC ANNOUNCEMENT ELSEWHERE IN THIS ISSUE) 
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QUEEN VICTORIA'S LAST REVIEW OF HER TROOPS AT ALDERSHOT. 
THiS WAS ONE OF THE RARE OCCASIONS ON WHICH THE QUEEN WAS NOT 
PROTECTED FROM THE CAMERA FIEND BY A PARASOL. 

Courtesy of the American Mutoscope and Biograph Company. 
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THE LATE PRINCE CONSORT, QUEEN VICTORIA, AND THE ROYAL FAMILY. 
PHOTOGRAPHED AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE IN 1857. 


a 








THE LAST PUBLIC FUNCTION OF QUEEN VICTORIA—HER RECEPTION OF LORD ROBERTS AT OSBORNE WHEN SHE CONFERRED ON HIM AN EARLDOM AND A DECORATION, 


ENGLAND’S BELOVED AND LAMENTED QUEEN. 


ONE OF HER EARLIEST AND ONE OF HER LATEST PHOTOGRAPHS, AND HER LAST NOTABLE PUBLIC ACT. 
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The Prince of Wales’s Visit to America in 1860. 


A CONTINUOUS FP (UND OF FESTIVITIES THAT INTRODUCED ENGLAND’S PRESENT KING TO THE UNITED STATES—A TWO MONTHS’ AVALANCHE 


More than forty years ago a squadron of war-vessels bear- 


ing all the outward signs of greatest pomp and circumstance 


crossed the Atlantic at the slow rate of speed that then pre 
vailed among steam craft. The pride of England’s navy stood 
by night on the bridges of those vessels, for under the keeping 
of the masters of the quarter-deck was the person of a then 
stripling youth, still in bis teens, who has since grown to be the 
man and sovereign whom the world now acclaims as Edward 
VIIL., King of England and Emperor of India. In those far 
back days Albert Edward was heir to the throne of the great 
est monarchy in the world. He traveled in search of new 
sights and the greater knowledge that befits a king, and was 
followed by the prayers of a mighty nation. Fittingly enough, 
he first visited Britain’s greatest colony, Canada, and then, 
crossing the line, paid the first visit ever made to the United 
States by a great prince who was afterward destined to become 
a sovereign 

On July 23d, 1860, her Majesty’s battle-ship //ero was sight 
ed off St. Jobn’s, Newfoundland. In her wake steamed the 
consort war-vessels of the royal squadron of fighting-ships that 
were deemed fit escorts of the precious person of the heir-pre 
sumptive to Britain’s throne. Slowly these craft steamed into 
harbor, amid ringing of bells, thunder of guns, and the cheer- 
ing of multitudes. A boat containing officials went out along 
side the //ero, a magnificent sbip of her day, carrying ninety 
one guns, and ranked as the best engine of war afloat. A little 
later the Prince of Wales, then nineteen years of age, started 
for the shore amid renewed tumult, and then began the tour 
that has had much to do with the fervent sympathy manifested 
in this country, in the numerous meetings and the half-masted 
flags, during the last few days. Albert Edward brought here a 
personality that added immensely to the American interest that 
was always displayed in that best of queens, Victoria. After 
the first glimpse of the young prince, upon his arrival, amid the 
rousing acclamations of British loyalty, at St. John’s, an Amer- 
ican journalist wired this description : 

The prince stands about five feet six inches in height, is 
slender in form, having a narrow head, intelligent face, hand 
some eyes, small mouth, large nose, retreating chin, complexion 
rather dark, boyish expression, and generally resembling bis 
mother at about the time of her coronation. He has rather 
large hands and feet, is graceful in his movements, unostenta 
tious and affable. He talks a good deal in rather a loud and 
somewhat harsh tone of voice. His ordinary costume is that of 
a colonel of the British army. The citizens are charmed and 
delighted with his royal Highness 

Supplementing this description of the boy of that day who, 
at three-score, has now become the King of England, another 
observer wrote ; P 

He is very prepossessing in appearance and elicited general 
admiration. . He basa small but well-formed and full 
mouthed face, and his eyes, which have a very merry twinkle 
are large and hazel-colored. He has a complexion equal to that 
of a peach, and looks very healthy. He wore a black 
cocked hat with a tuft of white plumes, a red coat with a blue 
sash across the breast, and a white leather belt around the waist, 
black trousers with a thin red stripe down each leg, patent 
leather boots, white kid gloves, and a regimental sword, This 
uniform specially belongs to himself. 

After a tour of the Dominion, in which he visited Quebec, 
Toronto, and other principal cities of the sub-realm to the north 
of us, and was everywhere received with the most vociferous 
loyalty, the then Prince of Wales arrived at Windsor, Ont. 
Then began the ever-memorable visit in far by-gone days of the 
present King of England, whom we are never likely to see again 
on this side of the Atlantic. With the young royal heir came 
the Duke of Newcastle and the latter’s secretary ; the Karl of 
St. Germains and his son, the Hon. Mr. Elliott ; Lord Lyons, 
the British minister to this country ; General Bruce, Major 
Tessdale, Captain Gray, Lord Hichinbrooke, the Marquis of 
Chandoce and family, Doctor Ackland, a number of equerries, 
and a dozen servants. In democratic America this would be 
considered a truly royal suite, yet in the passage from Canada 
to the shores of Michigan the prince’s first act was to submerge 
all his more pretentious titles. He landed on American soil 
under the title which he maintained, officially, until he left us— 
that of the Baron Renfrew. 

Through some blunder there were no artillerymen or other 
troops to greet Victoria’s heir when he reached Detroit. But 
there was not wanting another novel sight—that of a typical 
American crowd of that day. As the steamer made lines fast to 
the pier those on the deck of the craft saw surging to the water’s 
edge a crowd that appeared to be uncountable. As the royal 
party prepared to land, the local police and a fine lot of young 
fellows attired as sailors tried to open a lane for the prince 
through this mass. The mayor and several of the aldermen 
shouted to the people that they must give way. This only served 
to begin a pandemonium of jostling and pushing, witticisms, 
laughter and screams, and protests half in fun and half in ear 
nest. In vain the mayor and aldermen insisted. When it was 
found that not even the police could prevail against a crowd 
determined upon seeing a prince, the firemen of the city were 
ordered to charge and flourish their torches in the faces of the 
good-natured but resolute populace. 

Now a ruse was tried. The door of one of the carriages 
near the wharf was slammed to, a cheer from some of the 
sympathetic officials went up, and the driver whipped up his 
horses, trying to force a lane through the multitude. With a 
roar the waiting thousands pushed back the police, pounced 
upon the carriage, and laughingly overturned it. This done, 
they stood with upturned faces, staring at the high deck of the 
steamer, and shouting, ‘‘ Fetch him out !” 

It looked more like a riot than a reception. The prince, 
keeping just out of sight on the vessel, was seen to lose color. 
A New York reporter who had accompanied the royal party 
from Canada solved the terrible problem. All that was needed, 
he explained, was enough assurance. Darting down the gang- 
plank, he forced his way, pushing right and left. The crowd 
good-humoredly yielded him gangway. Following him came 





OF GAYETY THAT COST TWO MILLION DOLLARS. 


the royal suite in a formation that would to-day be termed “a 
flying wedge,” with Albert Edward protected by their oblique 
wings. A waiting band struck up “ The Star-spangled Ban- 
ner,” and amid a more than royal salute of cheers the seem 
ingly impenetrable crowd surged back enough to grant pass 
age way. 

All that followed the prince’s advent into this country is 
shown pictorially in the reproductions printed elsewhere in this 
issue of LESLIE’s WEEKLY of the quaint old wood-cuts made at 
the time to illustrate the royal progress on this side of the At- 
lantic. No better idea of the changes brought about by the 
lapse of the last forty years of the nineteenth century can be 
formed than by comparing these old samples of the finest illus 
trative work of that day with the up-to-date delineation of cur- 
rent happenings that bas been brought about by tLe introduc- 
tion of the instantaneous camera and the half-tone engraving 
processes, which have made the pictures of to-day so vastly 
more graphic, 

In Chicago a parade and reception were given, amid the 
plaudits and surging of thousands. In St. Louis, when the prince 

or the Baron Renfrew, as he preferred to be called—visited the 
agricultural fair there was a crush of 100,000 people at band. 
It was desired to raise a few British flags over what was then 
the great far-western city of the country approachable by rail- 
way. A committee was organized to procure the flags. This 
committee had a hard, unsatisfactory time of it. There wasn’t 
a British flag in all the young city of St. Louis ! 

This fact, explained as tactfully as could be done, made his 
Highness laugh good naturedly, and recall bis experience with 
an Irishman in Detroit, who, after exhausting all the blarney 
at his command and still feeling that he bad not done sufficient 
justice to the importance of the subject, whirled bis hat around 
his head, exclaiming : ‘* Bedad, come back here four years from 
now, and we'll run yez fer prisidint.” And this happened in 
the fall when Abraham Lincoln was making his first campaign 
for the Presidency. 

From St. Louis to Pittsburg, and thence to Harrisburg, the 
royal progress was a continuous scene of enthusiasm. At Har 
risburg bis Highness was received with becoming ceremonies 
by Governor Packer, of Pennsylvania. Baltimore was the scene 
of another tremendous ovation, though Albert Edward merely 
passed through that city or bis way to the national capital. At 
Washington the same crowds as elsewhere thronged around the 
station and the railway yards. General Cass, the Secretary of 
State, and two nephews of President Buchanan received the 
prince on October sd. After the official welcome, Baron Ren- 
frew and his suite were driven direct to the White House, ac- 
companied by troops, who forced a passage through wildly 
cheering throngs. The royal guest and five of bis suite were 
given apartments at the executive mansion, while the remainder 
of the entourage went to the British legation, then presided 
over by Lord Lyons, the British minister, 

There was a quiet dinner of some thirty plates that night, 
with the Marine Band in attendance to play alternately the 
national airs of both countries. Kvery one present understood, 
though no comment was made upon it, the peculiarity of the 
fact that General Cass, born in England before the War of 1812, 
and therefore ‘* once a British subject, always a British subject,” 
and who had been present at the coronation of Queen Victoria, 
was now on hand as the highest Cabinet officer of this country. 
On the next day, October 4th, was held what was probably the 
most famous levee that ever happened at the White House. 
This took place in the early afternoon, after a visit to the Capitol 
that took up most of the forenoon, 

It had been intended that this levee should last an hour, but 
after half of that time had elapsed, owing to the fatigue of his 
Highness and therefore despite the clamor of thousands who still 
struggled for admittance to the presence of England’s future 
ruler, the doors of the White House were closed. During the 
day the prince managed to visit, under his thin incognito of 
* Baron Renfrew,” several of the interesting institutions of the 
national capital. Incidentally he found time to gratify his liking 
for the three pastimes that he made notable during his visit here 

cigars, ten-pins, and sherry cobblers. Inthe evening there was 
another dinner at the White House—much more of an affair of 
state than the banquet of the evening before had been. 

On the next day, October 5th, escorted by the President and 
many other high officials, the prince made a trip down the river 
to the home of Washington. As his Highness entered the death- 
chamber of the man who had played the greatest part in divore- 
ing the American colonies from the mother-country, he reverent- 
ly uncovered, and stood mutely glancing about the sacred pre 
cincts. As soon as he signified a desire to leave the room he was 
taken out to the tomb of Washington. When they reached it 
his Highness again uncovered, Concealed in a nearby thicket, 
the Marine Band played a solemn dirge. President and prince, 
followed by a few others, moved apart standing in silent prayer. 
Over the sun, which had hitherto shone brightly, a cloud passed, 
taking a few minutes in its flight ere the full radiance of day 
fell again over the affecting scene. There were old men present 
who had borne arms on either side in the last conflict between 
America and England. 

Little was said by any one, and nothing at all by Albert Ed- 
ward, as the party returned to the steamer that was to bear 
them back to the great capital named after the patriot to whose 
grave they had just made the pilgrimage. There was music 
aboard, and the tension was tactfully relieved by some one who 
ordered the sounding of dance-music. Speed was slowed down 
in order to make the return trip longer than need be. That 
night, at the British legation, Lord Lyons gave a banquet to 
the prince and his retinue, the President, Vice-President, Cab- 
inet and other high officials. After that farewell affair Albert 
Edward visited Richmond and Philadelphia, in neither of 
which American cities did he find any diminution in the na- 
tional enthusiasm. 


Next in order came the arrival at New York, which to 
place on October 11th. Early in the morning the revenue-c; 
ter Harriet Lane, named in honor of President Buchana 
niece, steamed from the metropolis over to Amboy, carrying 4 
notable company of the New-Yorkers of that day. Among t 
members of the reception committee were such men as ex-G 
ernor Hamilton Fish, the chairman; ex-Governor John 
King, Collector of the Port ; Augustus Schell, Cyrus W. Fie). 
and Jobn Jay. Others on board were Lieutenant-General W in- 
field Scott, Peter Cooper, William B. Astor, John Jacob Ast 

toyal Phelps, and Judge Roosevelt. At 11:30 a. mM. the Lu 
made fast to the pier, but started back to the metropolis 
soon as the royal party had boarded, a few minutes later. (iy 
the return trip a memorable lunch was served. 

Upon arrival at the Battery his Highness landed amid a 


tempest of acclamation. He was then received in Cas! 


Garden by Mayor Wood and the New York common counci 


after which followed a review of State militia, in which figure 
such regiments as the Seventy-first, Second, Eighth, the Wash 
ington Gray Troop, the Seventh, the Eleventh (Washington 
Rifles), the Fifth Brigade, comprising the then four Brooklyn 
regiments—the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, Twenty-eighth, and the 
Seventieth. Then came the Seventy-ninth, Ninth, Fifth, 
Twelfth, and Sixth, the Third Hussars, Fourth Artillery, and 
National Grays, now the Twenty-third Regiment. Arriving at 
the city ball, his Highness received the marching salute of the 


same troops, after which he and his suite proceeded to the 
apartments reserved for them at the Fifth Avenue Hotel. 

On the following day the prince, his suite, and escort from 
the city government and various committees made a round of 
visits to the university, Astor Library, Cooper Institute, Cen- 
tral Park, and other local points of interest. As the procession 
of carriages left the Fifth Avenue Hotel a man forced his way 
through the crowd, reached the royal carriage, tried to leap 
into it, at the same time aiming a blow at the boyish prince and 
shouting : ‘* You will never be King of England, if you were to 
live for one hundred years! ‘The time for kings is gone!” The 
fellow, after arrest, proved to be an Englishman, thougk nota 
good prophet. At Central Park his Highness planted an Amer- 
ican elm and a British oak. 

No ball ever given in New York attracted as much interest 
as the diamond ball which took place at the Academy of Music 
that evening. It was in charge of a committee of 400 promi- 
nent citizens, each of whom contributed $100. By 7:30 there 
was a goodly crowd present. At ten o’clock the crush had be- 
come terrific. The black coats of civilians, the bright colors 
and gorgeous trappings of military display, and the rich bro 
cades, shimmering silks and elegant velvets of forty years ago 
made up a kaleidoscope by comparison with which the ball 
room scenes of to-day seem the acme of tameness, At 10:15 
Pp. M. came the prince, bis suite, and leading officials of the city 
government. They entered by the private door on Fourteenth 
Street, but in some way their presence became at once known. 
His Highness was greeted with a tremendous uproar of applause 
as he was inconspicuously conducted to the dais erected for him. 

Soon after, owing to the crush, a portion of the floor just 
back of the prince gave way. A few people fell through, 
though no one was seriously injured. Fora little while panic 
threatened an end to the affair of a kind that would have made 
a merely complete fiasco seem a simple and happy solution. 
Fearing that the rest of the floor would give way, people rushed 
frantically for the exits. Albert Edward was conducted to the 
supper-room while members of the committee and attachés of 
the theatre succeeded in stilling the outburst of dread. As 
quickly as it could be done the caved-in portion of the floor was 
roped off, and carpenters were set at work repairing the dam- 
age. Music restored the equanimity of the revelers, who tried 
to laugh down their fears. 

In the meantime a strange scene was being enacted in the 
supper-room, where the accommodations were utterly inade- 
quate to the needs of the occasion. Indeed, the committeemen 
who had the young prince in charge found it difficult to serve 
him with food. The President, Vice-President, and Cabinet 
members found themselves worse off. Such men as Martin 
Van Buren, Millard Fillmore, Governor Morgan, and Speaker 
Pennington, of the House of Representatives, and members of 
the bench of the United States and New York State found 
themselves on the outskirts of the supper-room throng. Gen- 
eral Scott, Peter Cooper, and Mayor Wood managed to obtain 
refreshments for the guest of the evening, while wines, cream, 
and jellies were sprinkled over the most of the others in the 
room, Toward midnight Albert Edward again appeared in the 
ball-room, dancing first with Mrs. Governor Morgan, next with 
a Miss Mason, and then with Mrs. Hoyt, a daughter of General 
Scott. 

There were supposed to be about 3,000 persons present, ac- 
cording to the number of invitations issued, but a sensation wes 
afterward caused by charges that the police had been induced 
to admit men and women who did not possess the necessary cards 
of admittance. Very different was the spectacle presented to 
the metropolis’s royal guest on the following evening, when from 
a balcony of the Fifth Avenue Hotel he reviewed a parade of 
some 5,000 volunteer firemen, many of whom, a few months 
later, made up the membership of the famous Zouave regiments 
called into being by the opening of the Civil War. Clad in their 
red shirts, bearing flaming torches and hauling what was in 
those days apparatus satisfactory to the most exacting under- 
writers, these firemen marched with difficulty through the 
crowd-congested streets to appear before the prince. London’s 
fire department has since been almost entirely equipped with 
New England-made apparatus. 

Sunday, the l4th, was devoted to worship at historic old 
Trinity, followed by much-needed rest. On Monday tlie royal 
party visited that grand old product of the country, the | nited 
States Military Academy at West Point. Here a thorough in 

































































































spection of the course of instruction was provided, with incident- 
al diversion in cigars, ten-pins, and sherry cobblers, followed by 
a review of the corps of cadets. From there Albert Edward 
went up the river to Albany, where more entertainment, as the 
guest of Governor Morgan, was in store for him. 
tbe next stop. On the historic Common he reviewed 2,500 troops 
in the presence of 30,000 spectators. A musical festival at Music 
Hall, on October 18th, followed by a ball in his honor at the Bos. 
ton Theatre, all but wound up the incessant strain of hospitali- 
ties afforded the prince in this country. 

He took train to Portland, Me., on October 20th, arriving 
there to find the same crowds that had greeted him everywhere 
in the United States. He returned to his former quarters on 
the flag-ship Hero, and sailed on the same day. It is estimated 
that his two months’ visit had cost the round sum of $2,000,000, 
but no one who had shared in the excitement and expense be- 
On the 6th of November the British war 


Boston was 


grudged the money. 
fleet carrying and convoying his Highness was within twenty- 
four hours’ sail of the English coast, but a gale sprang up that 
drove the fleet out to sea, causing England untold anxiety. On 
the 14th, however, the prince landed from the Hero, reaching 
Windsor the next day. H. 


Governor Hill Not a Candidate. 


FNGROSSED IN His LAw Practice, HE WILL Not RESPOND 
TO THE CALL TO NATIONAL LEADERSHIP. 


(Editorial Correspondence of Leslie's Weekly.) 


ALBANY, February 1st, 1901, — The recent declaration of 
Hugh McLaughlin, of Brooklyn, that ‘‘Governor Hill is the 
biggest man in the country,” the published statement of Sen- 
ator Sullivan, of Mississippi, that his ticket for 1904 is ‘** David 
B. Hill, of New York, for President, and Carter Harrison, of 
Chicago, for Vice-President,” and the recent adoption, by a 
unanimous vote of the Texas Legislature, of a concurrent reso 
lution inviting Senator Hill to address that body, as well as the 
declaration of Comptroller Coler, of New York City, that he 
favors the nomination of Hill for the Presidency in 1904, have 
all led to the conclusion in the public mind that the ex-Governor 
and ex-Senator, and present popular leader of the rural Democ 
racy of New York, is an active candidate for the Presidential 
nomination on bis party’s ticket in 1904. I have the highest 
authority for the statement that Senator Hill is not a candi 
date, in any sense, for the Presidential nomination, and that he 
is not responsible for the action of his friends to which I have 
alluded, and will in no way encourage the continuance of such 
Whatever Senator Hill’s ambition may have been in 
He is en 


action. 
the past, he treasures no Presidential ambition now. 
grossed in his law practice. It has grown larger and more 
lucrative each year, and his absorption in professional duties 
gives him little time and less inclination to respond to the grow 
ing call for him to actively assume the party’s leadership. 

This reluctance on the part of the Senator to re-enter public 
life is not the result of pique or disappointment. He simply 
finds greater comfort and enjoyment in the practice of bis pro 
fession, and less allurement in the field of politics, which has never 
been a source of profit, and oft bas given him hardly a comfort- 
able support. Like every other man who reaches middle life, 
Senator Hill looks forward to achieving substantial finan 
cial independence by maintaining his established and well-set 
tled professional practice. He is devoting his best energies to 
that end, and therefore he is not inclined to respond to such 
calls as have been made by the Texas Legislature and by prom 
inent Democratic leaders and organizations in the South and 
West. 

Those who have intimate personal relations with Senator 
Hill greatly doubt whether be will ever consent to lead his 
party again in a Presidential campaign. While he is averse to 
making public expression of his feeling in the matter, his deter 
mination is not a secret. Devoted as he has been for so many 
years to his party’s welfare, his withdrawal from politics is re 
garded as impossible. He will continue to be an influential 
factor, but this will not interfere with a conviction be has re 
cently expressed to many friends that office-holding is unsatis- 
factory and unprofitable. J. A. 8. 


The Friars in the Philippines. 
(Continued from page 122.) 


for a continuance of appropriations from public funds to sup 
port their schools and colleges and to pay salaries to them 
selves and their archbishop, and they are bringing damage suits 
to recover sums to compensate for the destruction of burnt 
churches and monasteries. Furthermore, they are protesting 
loudly against the attitude of the American government in de 
priving them of their semi-civil functions, the establishment of 
non-sectarian compulsory education, and the avowed intention 
on our part to accord them no official status or favoritism. 

In consequence the friars have founded and published a 
religious paper called La Libertas, which is a radically out 
spoken champion of their claims. They also promulgate tracts 
and pamphlets of a nature aimed to areuse sympathy for their 
cause and hatred against the American rule in the islands. Only 
recently a pamphlet was printed by the priests and distributed 
in the churches, homes, and stores of the natives and in the pub- 
lic streets, calling upon the people to think as the church thinks, 
act as the church directs ; to reject the Masonic sect, to con- 
demn liberty of worship, liberty of the press and liberty of 
thought as condemned by the church. Modern progress and 
civilization is false progress and fatal civilization, says the pam- 
phlet, and ‘‘you must utterly abominate civil marriage, and 
regard it as pure concubinage. You must condemn and reject 
the interference of civil authorities in any ecclesiastical affairs, 
and finally you must hold the belief that the church has a di- 
vine and supernatural authority by its origin, and, moreover, 
is superior to the civil authorities, and reject and condemn the 
doctrine that the church should submit to the state, or that the 
state is independent or ought to separate itself from the church.” 
(he pampblet instructs the natives that their children must be 
brought up in the views promulgated therein, and that they 
tnust be educated solely in Catholic schools, by genuinely Cath- 








olic teachers, and not on any account in unsectarian or mixed 
schools. 

Aside from this move the friars have issued a circular aimed 
to organize a Catholic defense society. The circular says that 
Catholicism is endangered in the Philippines, both material and 
moral, and urges therefore the formation of a society to uphold 
and maintain the supremacy of the church, and to make the 
church a power in politics, calling upon all to sink their polit- 
ical differences and unite into one church party. When Gen- 
eral Merritt went to the Philippines he pledged the people free- 
dom of worship and freedom of thought. General Otis by proc 
lamation established the legality of civil marriage, and a vigor- 
ous attempt has been made throughout the occupied territory 
to unite by civil procedure the hundreds of natives who, though 
living as man and wife, were not, because of the expense im- 
posed by the friars, married by the church. President McKin- 
ley’s proclamation and those of the Schurman commission re- 
iterate assurances of civil and religious liberty, thought and act. 

fam familiar with the archbishop of Manila. Though an 
astute tactician, he is not in sympathy with American ideas, 
and will resist them to the end. He bas been brought up in the 
school of Old World customs and is impregnated with the intol- 
erant notion of the church’s supreme power in the councils of 
state. From these doctrines be will never swerve. ‘* Once an 
Indian, always an Indian,” he said to me in speaking of Fili 
pino character, ‘‘and you must govern them, not indulge 
them.” 

Forerunners of Protestantism have visited Manila and some 
of the southern islands. They feel that the time is not yet ripe 
for Protestantism. Well, it is not. Nor will it be for some 
time to come, except in a limited way. There should be no ob- 
jection to Catholicism in the Philippines ; but the rotten trunk 
should be felled and the new branch—the nineteenth-century 
Catholicism—substituted. In the meantime the imbroglio con 
tinues, and is gathering strength that threatens dire results. 
The Philippines not alone needed relief from the corruption of 
Spanish rule, but the religious organizations there demanded 
equally prompt and effective reform, and the action of General 
MacArthur is most opportune. 


The Dead Queen. 


Across the dark and wintry waves 
I hear a muffled bell, 
From old St. Paul's historic tower 
It rings a funeral knell ; 
In solemn tones above the graves 
Of monarch, knight, and dean, 
It bids the shades of England’s great 
Make room for England’s Queen. 


Around the roofs of Osborne House 
The sea-winds never sleep, 

But chant among the dreary firs 
The dirges of the deep. 

For there, within a chamber dim, 
With men of martial mien 

To guard the bier, is laid in state 
The form of England's Queen, 


Swathed in the sable bands of woe, 
The cross of crimson flies ; 

Beneath its folds are heavy hearts 
And sorrow-streaming eyes. 

The shadow of a mighty grief 
On every face is seen, 

And peer and peasant meet to weep 
Alike for England's Queen. 


When she, a princess young and fair, 
Took up a royal crown 
She never laid the diadem 
Of wife and mother down, 
The virtues of her womanhood 
Shall keep her memory green 
When time has crumbled into dust 
The tomb of England's Queen, 


The walls of London, draped in crape, 
Are black above the snow; 
The great cathedral’s giant bell 
Is tolling sad and slow. 
The voices of the abbey chimes 
Strike mournfully between, 
Lamenting through a veil of fog 
The death of England's Queen. 


In every land, on every sea, 
The tears of Britain fall 
For her who takes her royal rest 
With pomp of plume and pall, 
Where splendid banners in the gloom 
Display their silken sheen, 
The mother of a race of kings, 
And England’s Empress Queen 
MINNA IRVING. 


China’s Odd [ethod of [easuring. 


MANY travelers returning from China have commented upon 
the apparently singular lack of knowledge of the distances 
across their country or between their towns that exists among 
the Chinese. If at one town you inquire the distance to the 
next, you may be told that it is twenty /i (one-third of a mile), 
but upon arriving at the town you will be surprised to find the 
distance back to the town from which you have just come is 
twenty-four /i, and that the cost of journeying back again is 
correspondingly greater than the cost to go to it. This pecul- 
iarity also extends to distances between towns by river, the 
distances up stream being from fifty to one bundred per cent. 
greater than down stream. The cost of travel and transporta- 
tion in the different directions bears the same relation to each 
other as the distances. The confusion which has thus arisen 
has been incomprehensible to foreigners. The Chinese measure 
distances not by rule, but by the amount of physical energy 
required to traverse them. Their wage is based on a unit of 
energy, the amount that it takes them to carry a given load, 
one picul one li, on level ground, If the road from A to B is 
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down hill, the distance is regarded as less than the actual linear 
distance because it is supposed to take less energy to travel in 
that direction ; or, as the Chinese say, ‘‘ the li are short.” It 
naturally follows that in traveling in the other direction, from 
B back to A, the road being a gradual ascent, a greater ex- 
penditure of energy is necessary. ‘‘ The /i are long,” and in 
order to get a fair compensation for their work the carriers 
must see that the distance and the charges are correspondingly 
increased, With this explanation, what has often appeared as 
a vagary of the Chinese becomes simple and reasonable. 
G. M. W. 


The South’s [Marvelous Expansion. 


WHEN Jay in 1794 negotiated with England the first com- 
mercial treaty of any consequence which his country ever en- 
tered into, he appears not to have been aware that cotton was 
then, or ever would be, an article of export of the United States. 
Its production, too, was insignificant. For the past few years 
its annual average production bas been about 10,000,000 bales of 
500 pounds each, and its annual average exportation has been 
over 6,000,000 bales. The world’s total annual cotton product 
is about 12,000,000 bales. In the amount of its cotton manu- 
factures the South has advanced from zero in the early days to 
seven per cent. of its immense crop of to day, as compared with 
thirteen per cent. manufactured by the Northern States, and 
the South is gaining in a ratio double as fast as the North. 

In South Carolina, for example—the State of Calhoun and 
McDuffie, who declared that the South would always be a hewer 
of wood and a drawer of water for the North—charters were 
granted in 1900 for thirty-one new cotton-mills, with an aggre- 
gate capital of $4,850,000, and fourteen of the established cotton- 
mills in the same year increased their capital to an extent of 
$2,945,000. In 1899 and 1900 forty-two cotton-mills were char- 
tered in that State, and thirty were enlarged, representing a 
capital of $13,495,000 in the aggregate, or more than was repre- 
sented in all the enterprises of every sort chartered in the State 
in the previous fifteen years. 

In Alabama, Tennessee, West Virginia, and other Southern 
States, where the deposits of coal, iron ore, and limestone are as 
rich as any to be found on the globe, great iron and steel manu- 
facturing centres have sprung up which are known all over 
Kurope, and contribute materially to the great expansion of 
American exports which are reaching all the world’s markets. 
‘The crops of tobacco, sugar, rice, fruit, corn, and wheat in the 
Southern States are increasing in extent and value every year, 
producing the diversification in the agricultural products which 
the section lacked in the ante-bellum days, and for many years 
afterward, and for which she frequently suffered. 

A congress is about to be held in Georgia to encourage the 
ship-building interest in the South. It has been learned that 
one of the biggest of the ship-building concerns of Great Britain 
is arranging to open an immense ship-yard at one of the ports 
on the Gulf of Mexico just as soon as a bill passes Congress to 
construct the Nicaragua Canal. New Orleans, Galveston, Mo- 
bile, and other ports in the southern tier of States, which are 
now increasing their activities largely every year, are bound to 
grow by leaps and bounds when that water-way is constructed. 

Of the 4,322 miles of railway constructed in 1900, Texas is far 
ahead of any other State, witha new mileage of 319 miles in 
the year. The ratio of miles of new railroad in the fifteen 
Southern States in 1900 is, as compared to population, nearly 
double that of the other thirty States. Surveys for 922 miles 
of new road, or not far from three times the number construct- 
ed in 1900 in that State, have been made in Texas, and work 
will begin on all of them within the next few months. The 
construction of four important new railroads has just been be- 
gun in Mississippi 

An estimate just made is that the income of the fifteen 
Southern States in 1900 was $2,750,000,000. Of this stupendous 
amount, $500,000,000 was from wheat, corn, sugar, tobacco, and 
the restof the products of the soil (exclusive of cotton) ; $1,500,- 
000,000 from coal, iron ore, and the other mining products and 
the manufactures thereof, and $750,000,000 from cotton and 
cotton manufactures. In the production of raw cotton the 
South had an income in the past twelve months $150,000,000 in 
excess of that of the previous year. 

The moral advancement of the South keeps pace with its 
material expansion. In that section more than $400,000,000 
has been expended for educational purposes since 1865, and the 
outlay these days is greater than ever before. There are twen- 
ty-four lecture courses in Texas this winter, Mississippi bas 
twenty two, and the other Southern States are not far behind 
in this particular. The South’s progress—material, social, and 
intellectual—in recent years has been one of the marvels of the 
age, and its future holds forth an even brighter promise. 


Coffee Knocked Him. 


CoULDN’T Move FoR 4 HOURS AFTER DRINKING 2 CUPS, 

WHEN coffee drinking affects a man’s health so badly that 
he has to be put to bed for four hours after drinking two cups 
at dinner, it is high time he quit. 

That was the experience of Mr. Hood, in Geneva, Mich. His 
wife writes : ‘‘ | consider that Postum saved the life of my bus- 
band. For two years he had been troubled with his heart, and 
kept getting worse. 1 finally induced bim to make the experi- 
ment of leaving off coffee and taking Postum Food Coffee, and 
he improved rapidly, but one day he drank two cups of strong 
coffee for dinner, and had to lie on the bed four hours before be 
could move ; since that time no coffee is used, but Postum alto- 
gether. He has entirely recovered bis health, has no more 
trouble with his heart, and says he likes Postum better than be 
ever did like the old-fashioned coffee. 

* A number of our neighbors use Postum altogether, to the ex- 
clusion of ordinary coffee. Once in a while | find a person who 
has tried Postum and does not like it, but always find, upon in- 
quiry, that they tried to make it by boiling it five or ten min- 
utes, which absolutely will not do. It must be boiled fifteen 
or twenty minutes after the boiling begins. Put in a little piece 
of butter to prevent it from boiling over, and you will have 
a delicious, palatable, and nourishing beverage.” Ada Hood, 
Geneva, Mich. 
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PUBIIC RECEPTION BY PRESIDENT BUCHANAN IN HONOR OF THE PRINCE IN THE EAST ROOM 


THE PRINCE REVIEWS THE VOLU 
OF THE WHITE HOUSE, OCTOBER 4TH. LUNTEER 


ps ON BOST‘ 


LANDING OF THE PRINCE AT THE BATTERY, NEW YORK, MAYOR WOOD AND THE NEW YORK COMMQN 
ACCOMPANIED BY THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE, LORD COUNCIL RECEIVE THE PRINCE AT 
LYONS, EARL OF ST. GERMAINS, AND THE REST CASTLE GARDEN, OCTOBER 11TH 
OF HIS SUITE, OCTOBER 11TH. 
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THE CONCERT IN HONOR OF THE PRINCE AT MUSIC ARRIVAL OF THE PRINCE AT CHICAGO, THE. PRINCE ON 
HALL, BOSTON, OCTOBER ISTH SEPTEMBER 21ST. 
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TORCH-LIGAT PARADE OF THE 
13TH, PASSING THE FIFTH A 
PRINCE AND 


BALL GIVEN BY CITIZENS OF NEW YORK AT THE ACADEMY OF MUSIC, OCTOBER 12TH., IN HONOR OF THE PRINCE. BALL IN HONOR OF THE ; anvony, 7 
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VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES, IN 1860, OF KING EDWM® VII. 


REPRODUCTION OF THE FAMOUS AND UNIQUE ILLUSTRATIONS OF THAT EVENT OF B® 
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pg ON BOSTON COMMON, OCTOBER 18TH. 
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THE PRINCE AND SUITE PLAYING ‘EN PINS AT THE 
ZIMMERMAN HOUSE, NIAGARA, 
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THE PRINCE, WITH MISS HAKKIET LANE, MRS. SECRE- 
TARY THOMPSON, AND THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE, 
EXERCISING AT MRS SMITH'S YOUNG LADIES’ 
INSTITUTE. WASHINGTON 


HALL, OCTO 11TH, RECEIVING A MARCHING SALUTE FROM THE VOLUNTEERS. 


THE PRINCE REVIEWS AND SALUTES THE FIRST DIVISION OF THE NEW YORK MILITIA ON THE 
BATTERY, NEW YORK CITY, OCTOBER LITH. 

















ARRIVAL OF THK PRINCE AT THE RUSSELL HOUSK, 
DETROIT, MICH., HIS FIRST AMERICAN STOPPING- 
PLACE AFTER LEAVING CANADA, 

















THE PRINCE, WITH LORD LYONS, THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE, 
AND MAYOR HOWARD, PASSING THROUGH PORTLAND, 
ME., TO EMBARK FOR ENGLAND, OCTOBER 20TH. 
Photographed by Burnham Bros., Portland, Me. 

















oF THE K FIRE DEPARTMENT, OCTOBER Bk 
g yirté AVERMOTEL IN PRESENCE OF THE = gy A 
PRINCE AND NS. 7 : . 
































BOSTON THEATRE, 


ORE ADJOLNIN, OCTOBER EMBARKATION OF THE PRINCE FOR ENGLAND FROM THE GREAT EASTERN DOCK, PORTLAND, ME., OCTOBER 20TH. 
—— SUPPER Rog OPEN THE BRITISH FLEET IN THE HARBOR. 
JILDING “ROOM. 





EDW Vil, WHILE HE WAS THE YOUNG PRINCE OF WALES. 
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FROM THE ISSUES OF “LESLIE’S WEEKLY” AT THAT TIME.—/Sre PaGE 126.1 
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urpriscs of Senatorial Campaigns. 


NEW MEN WHO WILL REPLACE FAMILIAR PERSONALITIES IN THE UPPER HOUSE OF CONGRESS. 





SENATOR-ELECT JOSEPH W. BAILEY, 


SE NATOR-ELECT 
OF TEXAS OF NORTH 


It has been a long time since a campaign for the election of 
new Senators bas attracted as much interest and been as full of 
surprises as that with which the new century opens. Undoubt 
edly tbe greatest surprise—it came in the vature of a shock to 
official Washington—was the defeat of Senator Chandler, of 
New Hampshire, by Judge Henry EF, Burnham, of Manchester 
Senator Chandler bas been one of the best-known and most use 
ful of public men in Washington. He has been conspicuous in 
so many great issues of legislation and national policy that it 
would require a volume of considerable size to narrate his part 
in the making of American bistory. When the war with Spain 
was but a remote and discredited possibility Senator Chandlet 
introduced a bill appropriating, in a lump sum, $100,000,000 for 
the purchase of small arms and artillery. He was laughed 
at as a Visionary jingo, but events proved him a far -seeing 
statesman. 

Senator-elect Burnham, of New Hampshire, is a native of 
the State that he will soon represent in our higher legislative 
body. He is fifty-seven years old, and a descendant of the John 
Burnbam who came from Norwich, England, in 1635. Mr. 
Burnbam was a farmer’s son, who entered Dartmouth at the 
age of seventeen and was graduated as an honor man. After 
studying law under some of the leading jurists of New Hamp 
shire he was admitted to the Bar thirty-three years ago, and is 
to-day senior member of a leading law firm of Manchester. His 
previous public services have included the offices of county pro 
bate judge, member of the State House of Representatives, and 
member of the constitutional convention of 1880. Judge Burn 
ham is at present a member of the House of Representatives of 
New Hampshire, and therefore has had considerable legislative 
experience. His election by the New Hampshire Legislature 
by thirty-seven votes more than he needed out of a total of 3:20, 
and on the first ballot, was made unanimous 

Pennsylvania's choice for the Senate is again Matthew S 
Quay. Despite the opposition that bad developed against him 
in his own party, he was returned by a sufficient margin. 
There has been much talk within the last few days of reading 
out of their party those Democrats whose votes were necessary 
to secure his seat in the higher branch of Congress. Much more 
significant, as far as the proportion of votes was concerned, was 
the election of Thomas M. Patterson to succeed Edward ©. Wol 
cott from Colorado. Mr. Patterson, who is in all senses of the 
word a self-made man, received seventy-four out of the eighty 
seven votes cast at a joint caucus of the Legislature of his 
State. When the vote was taken in separate sessions of the two 
branches of the Colorado Legislature he received in the Senate 
thirty-three votes, and in the House fifty-eight, while Senator 
Wolcott registered but one vote in the higher House and seven 
in the lower. Senator-elect Patterson, who is the choice of the 
Democrats, Populists, and silver Republicans, has ever been a 
man of the masses. At one time a printer, working at the 
‘* case,” he displayed his abilities by moving along the avenues 
of success until be became editor and proprietor of the Rocky 
Mountain News. For years he has been a mighty power in 
Colorado politics. 

In Montana, W. A. Clark, between whom and the late Mar 
cus Daly was fought the bitter campaign that resulted last 
year in the unseating of Mr. Clark after he had gone to Wash- 
ington with his credentials as duly elected member of the Sen 
ate from his State, was chosen without much trouble. In the 
joint assembly of the Montana Legislature he received a ma- 
jority of ten votes. It was understood in his State that Mr. 
Clark must gauge his vindication against the charges of last 
year, that went before the Committee on Privileges and Elec 
tions, on the result of the election just concluded. Mr. Clark, 
though be announced with all sincerity that be would spend 
nothing for that vindication and re-election, is looked upon as 
a man whose gratitude takes most liberal turns. It is recorded 
that, after his election had been declared, his friends ‘* bought 
up all the wine in Helena.” It wasa night of jubilation that 
marked the end of an historic Western feud. 

South Dakota proves its belief in the principle that a na 
tional legislator should win his way from the lower position to 
the higher. The Republican caucus of the Legislature of that 
State unanimously nominated for the vacant Senatorship Rob 
ert J. Gamble, chairman of the House Committee on E> pendi 
Mres on Public Buildings. It had been alleged by the oppo- 
nents of the election of Mr. Gamble that he had made compro- 
mises with the opposition in the way of promises of patronage. 
These allegations were without foundation. Mr. Gamble is a 
native of Ohio, fifty years old, of Scotch-Irish ancestry, and, 








FF. M. SIMMONS, 
CAROLINA, 


SENATOR-ELECT MOSFS E. CLAPP, 
OF MINNESOTA. 


despite his Republican affiliations, isa second cousin of Andrew 
Jackson. He was a farmer's son and an honor man in college 
twenty-six years ago, He has been a school teacher, a lawyer, 
a district attorney, city attorney, and State senator, He was 
elected to the Fifty: fourth Congress in 1804, and, two years later, 
was the nominee of his party for the same honor, but was de 
feated by less than 200 votes out of a total of more than 80, 
000. In 1808 he was once more elected a member of the House 
of Representatives by a vote that carried him much abead of 
his ticket. In March of last year Mr. Gamble made the an 
nouncement that he wished to succeed Senator Pettigrew. The 
Senator-elect bas been active in State politics for many years, 
was chairman of the Republican State convention of 1802, was 
a member of the judicial convention of a year later, and has 
been for a number of years a trustee of Yankton College. He 
was married, in 1884, to Miss Carrie S. Osborn, and their son, 
Ralph, is now fifteen years of age. 

Of all the surprises furnished by the recent elections of United 
States Senators none was greater than Minnesota’s choice of the 
Hon, Moses EK. Clapp to fill the great void in national councils 
created by the death of the late Cushman K. Davis. Senator 
elect Clapp is a man hitherto unheard of in national affairs, yet 
he has served three terms as attorney-general of his State. In 
IN) he was nominated by the Republicans for the governorship 
of Minnesota, but internal dissensions in the party prevented 
his election. It was some weeks after the death of the late 
Senator Davis that Mr, Clapp was first seriously regarded as a 
candidate, There were numerous others, all of whom had fairly 
well-founded hopes of success. Mr. Clapp’s rise to a Jeading 
position in the contest was sudden, Toward the close it narrowed 
down to arivalry between Mr. Clapp and Congressmen Tawney 
and Evans. To many of the most astute State leaders of Min- 
nesota the result came as an absolute surprise. Mr. Clapp, who 
is fifty years of age, and a native of Indiana, has already shown 
many of the qualities and attainments that win success. He is 
aman of keen legal skill, extremely amiable, democratic in dis 
position, and of fiery eloquence, The members of his party in 
Minnesota are confident that the Senator-elect will prove himself 
a leader in the best and highest sense, 

North Carolina’s Legislature and political advisers took 
much time to decide upon the successor of Senator Marion 
Butler. The choice at last fell upon F. M. Simmons, who is 
chairman of the State Democratic committee. Mr. Simmons 
will therefore go to Washington with the advantage of an in 
timate acquaintance with all the party leaders of his State, 
and with a realization of what the party in his State wants at 
the hands of the national legislature. 

The new Senator from Texas will be a young man already 
well known on the floor and in the committee-rooms of the 
House of Representatives. Hon. J. W. Bailey, though he is but 
thirty-eight years old, bas seen considerable service in the lower 
branch of Congress, where for a part of the time he has been 
leader of the minority. His thorough knowledge of the inner 
workings of Congress and his personal popularity, with his elo 
quence, will make him as prominent in the Senate as he was in 
the House. 


The Finest Yacht Club in the World. 


‘*THE SHIP,” they call it, those men who are fortunate 
enough to be members of the New York Yacht Club, when 
referring to their new building, which is the most palatial and 
complete home of any yacht club in the world. Members in- 
vite their guests to ‘‘ come on board.” ‘ The Ship” is securely 
moored in a lot seventy-five by one hundred feet on the north 
side of West Forty-fourth Street, between Fifth and Sixth 
avenues, New York. The old quarters of the club, at No. 67 
Madison Avenue, were found to be too small and inconvenient, 
so Whitney Warren, the architect, was asked to design the 
most ornate and comfortable club building that could be con- 
structed for $350,000, The architect’s answer has been one of the 
finest piles to be found in the metropolis. 

The building occupies the entire lot, and is seven stories in 
height. The four lower stories rise from the front of the lot, 
while the three upper stories stand back to form a roof-garden 
terrace in front of the fifth floor. It is on this terrace that the 
members will spend their summer evenings amid fragrant and 
luxurious surroundings. Wistaria vines will climb trellises that 
will terminate in an arbor of thick bloom and foliage overhead. 
The front facade of the building is of white stone. Daring 
but strikingly successful and bighly symbolic are the design 


and classical proportion of the ornate front of the club-house, 
as shown in one of the illustrations on another page of this 
issue. 

Most attractive of all the features of the front are the three 
immense high-arched windows, with unique bays at their 
bases, which afford light for the model-room. Nothing, even in 
the Navy Department at Washington, is as wonderful as this 
model-room, which is the largest and most magnificent in the 
building. It is ninety-five feet long and forty-six feet wide, 
while the ceiling is twenty-six feet above the floor. Around 
three sides runs a balcony made wonderfully elaborate by 
massive carvings. Most superb of all the decorations of this 
splendid room is the fire-place, directly opposite the entrance 
It is of Caen stone, intricately carved, and weighs forty tons. 

Over the fire-place is a handsome reproduction of that fa- 
mous old British line-of-battle ship, the toyal George. Around 
the walls of the room are hundreds of models of all the speedy 
racing craft of the departed nineteenth century. 

Though this model-room is really the drawiug-room of the 
club, and is expected to be the most popular room in the entire 
building, it is in the big, quaint grill-room in the basement of 
the club that the good cheer of members and guests will be 
found. This apartment, seventy-five feet long and thirty-five 
feet wide, is an absolutely accurate reproduction of the cabin 
of an old-time sailing-vessel. The rafters and beams are all 
there, time-stained and smoky-looking. Only the rolling mo- 
tion is needed to complete the illusion that the diner is at sea in 
an old line packet-ship. The tables, chairs, and other fur- 
nishings are of richest oak. Clusters of electric lights set be- 
hind glazed frames in the walls give the effect of port-holes, 
while additional! light is furnished by antique iron lamps swing- 
ing from the ceiling. In the facade are two bulging forecastle 
windows, while between these stands the name-plate of that 
famous old yacht, the Gimerack, on which, in 1845, the New 
York Yacht Club was organized. 

There are many rooms through the building that are destined 
to become highly popular with members and guests, On the 
mezzanine floor, besides the balcony of the model-room, is the 
spacious card-room, On the fourth floor the entire front of the 
building is occupied by the library. Back of this are the room 
of the chairman of the library committee, two other commit 
tee-rooms, a sumptuous private dining-room, and the office of 
Secretary J. V.S. Oddie, where the details of the great inter- 
national yacht-races of the future will be worked out. Above 
this are the quarters wherein members who so desire will be 
housed, the fifth and sixth floors. There are single rooms, and 
two- and three-room suites. The prevailing tendency of the 
furnishings will be toward oak, though, of course, individual 
preferences will be taken much into account. In each room 
is an open fire-place. Dumb-waiter service is carried through 
the entire building, even to the quarters of the club servants on 
the seventh floor. 

Througbout the whole of this palatial building all is light 
and cheery. Odd and cozy nooks abound. An abundance of 
social life can be found here, while members who prefer 
‘**crowds of two” can find many corners for privacy. In the 
future, as in the past, ladies’ receptions will be one of the strong 
features of the social life of the club, Every part of the house 
is quickly accessible from the large, square, high-ceilinged ves 
tibule in which the delighted visitor finds himself after passing 
up the short flight of steps that leads from the street. ‘ The 
Ship” is destined to be the scene of events that will form the 
yachting history of the twentieth century. 

It is due to the unceasing sportsmanship of the members of 
this club that of late years the international cup has been kept 
on this side of the water. For the honor of American sport 
these men have spent their money freely, and have devoted 
much of their time to improving the models and increasing the 
speed of American racing craft. The pennant of the club is 
known in the waters of all the ports of civilization. ‘“ N. Y. 
Y. C.” stands everywhere for honor, liberality, progressiveness, 
and love of true sport. During the coming summer the club 
house will be headquarters for visiting yachtsmen from Eng- 
land and from all over the world. The officers of the New 
York Yacht Club are: Commodore, Lewis Cass Ledyard; vice- 
commodore, August Belmont; rear-commodore, C. L. F. Rob- 
inson; secretary, J. V. 8S. Oddie; treasurer, F. W. J. Hurst; 
measurer, John Hyslop; fleet-surgeon, Morris J. Asch; regatta 
committee—S. Nicholson Kane (chairman), Chester Griswold, 
and W. B. Duncan, Jr.; committee on admissions—Henry C. 
Ward (chairman), James C. Bergen, James A. Wright, Fred 
Gallatin, and George F. Dominick; house committee—Harrison 
B. Moore (chairman), Francis H. Davis and Thomas A. Bron- 
son; library committee—Theodore C. Zerega (chairman), Arthur 
H. Clark, Paul E. Stevenson, and Jobn A. H. Nickels. There 
are ten members on the committee on club-stations, as follows: 
W. H. Thomas, Tompkinsville, Staten Island; Fred H. Bene- 
dict, Twenty-sixth Street, East River, New York: F. A. 
Schermerhorn, Whitestone, Long Island; L. Vaughan Clark, 
New London, Conn.; Charles L. Poor, Shelter Island; Fred P. 
Sands, Newport, R. I.; Harrison B. Moore, Vineyard Haven; 
John P. Duncan, Atlantic Highlands; A. L. Barber, Ardsley- 
on-Hudson; E. R. Ladew, Glen Cove. 


Li Hung Chang Interviewed. 


THE WILY CHINESE DIPLOMAT SPEAKS WITH His Cvus- 
TOMARY RESERVE AND CAUTION. 


(Special Correspondence of Leslie's Weekly.) 


PEKING, November 19th, 1900.—When Li Hung Chang re- 
ceived my card and understood that an American desired an 
interview, he told his interpreter that he had received too many 
courtesies while in America to deny a request of this character 
He was seated in a big arm-chair near the window of the pal- 
ace, where he was sent some years ago when his yellow jacket 
and peacock-feather were taken from him as punishment for 
his alleged plundering of the Chinese empire, which charge was 
made at the conclusion of the Chinese-Japan war. Years have 
passed over the head of this old statesman. The wrinkles are 
on his face and his eyelids are red and tearful, and inclose « 
pair of shifty, glassy gray eyes. This does not conceal the fire 
that still lurks in their depths. Li Hung Chang speaks no 
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English. His interpreters do that for him. Perhaps the old 
fox is wise. Many Englishmen in their day have tried to speak 
with bim. 

‘You come to question me?’ the diplomat said, as he re 
garded me narrowly. 

‘* The American people would like to hear you talk.” 

‘* Maybe,” said the viceroy, and the interpreter smiled as he 
gave Li’s answer. 

* You are well regarded in my country,” said I, Li chuckled, 
and said something in a sarcastic tone that made the mandarins 
grin. I was taking notes by this time, and Li Hung became 
persuaded that his utterances carried weight. The levity van 
ished and he became the diplomat. 

** One of the three great men of the world,” General Grant at 
one time remarked of Li Hung Chang. ‘There must have been 
some reason for the remark. I don’t feel myself able to judge 
There is certainly nothing in the appearance of the old man to 
impress one that he is endowed with more than ordinary intel 
ligence. He talked some, and I can best give the substance in 
this way: 

‘* | have been called from my rest in my palace of the south 
to help China in her present trial. 1 had thought my labors at 
an end, but was mistaken. Do you not think it sad for me to 
look about at the distress and destruction ¢ It reaches my heart, 
| hope for a speedy settlement and the withdrawal of the foreign 
forces. It will be best for China. There are many things to be 
done. There are Boxers who must be suppressed. My troops 
cannot move without being barassed by the allied troops. I 
wish they would allow me to deal with this element. They 
know me !” 

I knew when Li Hung Chang said *‘ They know me,” as he 
did say in Chinese, for his lips closed and there was an inflec 
tion in his voice that could not be mistaken. Indeed, the Boxers 
know Li Hung Chang, for Li bas put down every insurrection 
in China for the past forty years. He bas been a terrible judge, 
and this fact is well known. The Chinese malcontents have had 
occasion to know the viceroy in bis displeasure. He went on: 

“Tf the allied troops would permit my forces to operate 
there would soon be an end to the trouble. But no sooner do 
the imperial troops appear than the allies make an assault upon 
them that gives them no recourse but to flee. Naturally China, 
northern China, is in a state of unrest, and it will take time to 
heal the wounds she has received, but I trust the day is not far 
distant when she can regain ber former normal condition. 
There will be many questions asked and many answers made, 
however, before the affair is settled.” 

“Do you think that the Empress dowager will return with 
her court to Peking ¢’ | made bold to ask. 

‘** You say the people of America have a regard for me ?” 
said Li, stretching forth his hand, 

‘* Yes; but will the Empress— 

‘*T enjoyed my visit to New York very much.” 

I saw it was no use, and then explained the object which 
brought me to his palace. It was to present Li Hung Chang 
with a mutoscope, a moving picture of himself taken by the 
American Mutoscope and Biograph Company during the visit 
of the viceroy to New York, The picture was taken as Li Hung 
was carried past Grant’s tomb by several New York policemen. 
The old chap was interested, and we went into the court-yard, 
where I had placed the instrument upon a table in the sunlight 
He was surrounded by his mandarins as he took his seat and 
looked into the machine. He turned the crank as per instruc 
tions, and looked up almost instantly. 

‘* Why, they walk! they walk !” he said, and a smile of in 
finite pleasure overspread his seared countenance, He looked 
again, and for fully ten minutes turned the crank, and refused 
to be interrupted, Then be arose and made straight for me. 

“ He thanks you and your company,” said his interpreter, 
‘and he is more delighted than I have ever seen him,” 

Li was shaking hands with me warmly, and I knew this was 
my opportunity to get him to pose for another picture. Would 
he ¢ He was so pleased that his Chinese interpreter, who was 
graduated from Yale, said the viceroy was ready to stand 
upon his head for me. 1 didn’t ask him to exert himself to that 
extent, but Li gave me two good pictures, which lam sure the 
world will appreciate. Mr. Thomas F. Millard, the war cor 
respondent, kindly assisted me in the details, and, of course, 
forms a part of the scene. When Li Hung Chang bade me 
farewell, and I was about to leave the palace, I turned back at 
the gate to find twenty or thirty mandarins and high priests 
about the mutoscope, all fighting for a chance to see what was 
in the machine. 

Li gave me an autograph letter of thanks, which I am treas 
uring asasouvenir. I think it was through his influence that 
the Russian general recommended me for the Russian war 


medal—the correspondents’ medal. C. FreD ACKERMAN. 


Burned at the Stake in Kansas. 


EIGHT thousand people were present at the burning at the 
stake of a negro at Leavenworth, Kan., on the night of Jan- 
uary 15th. The crime of 
which this colored man, Fred 
Alexander, was accused is 
that for which such summary 
executions frequently take 
place in the South. Some 
black man had attempted to 
maltreat Eva Roth. Alex 
ander had been identified by 
Miss Roth as the guilty 
wretch, and there appeared to 
be good reason for supposing 
that he was the murderer of 





Pearl Forbes, whose body was 
found a_ half-dozen blocks 
from the centre of the city 
last November. On the afternoon of the burning Alexander 
was taken from the State penitentiary and placed ina hack 
with a deputy sheriff on either side of him, and with fifty depu- 
ties surrounding the vehicle was driven rapidly to town. Fifty 


PEARL FORBES, WHOM ALEXAN 
DER WAS ACCUSED OF KILLING. 


buggies containing citizens of Leavenworth and its environs fol 
lowed the vehicle, Thousands of excited citizens on foot swarmed 
about the procession. 


Alexander, amid much excitement, was delivered at the jail. 
Bent on vengeance, the crowd at first attempted to secure the 
negro by peaceable means. Sheriff Everhardy refused to give 
himup. The side-door was forced from its hinges and the iron 
door of the cell-room was broken down. Hundreds of men with 
sledge-hammers and cold-chisels had forced their way in by an- 
other passage. Alexander was dragged out, but persisted in 
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ALEXANDER LEAVING THE PENITENTIARY BETWEEN UNDER- 
SHERIFF MEYERS AND THE CAPTAIN OF THE PRISON GUARD. 
proclaiming his innocence to the last. He was taken to the 
ravine in which the body of the Forbes girl had been found, was 
chained to a railroad iron driven into the mud, and coal-oil was 
poured over him. Then the father of the Forbes girl asked the 
victim if he was guilty. Alexander swore that he was in- 
nocent, but Forbes applied the match, As the flames leaped up 
he was again asked to make a confession, but denied the crime, 
Within five minutes the wretch hung lifeless, yet for nearly two 
hours spectators piled on the wood, Bits of charred wood were 


gathered as souvenirs by the spectators 


China’s Startling Attitude. 


Sue WILL MEET THE DEMANDS OF THE FOREIGN NATIONS 
FOR HEAVY INDEMNITIES BY COUNTER-CLAIMS FOR DAM 
AGES 


(Special Correspondence of Leslie's Weekly.) 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 25th, 1901. Although the 
joint note of the Powers has been presented to China, the State 
Department here expresses the opinion that a long siege of 
negotiations will ensue before the matter is definitely settled. 
The blunder of Minister Conger which was the cause of so much 
mortification and irritation to the State Department seems to 
have been largely overcome by the note which Mr, Conger filed 
with his signature, forit is recognized that an ultimatum which 
we expressly stipulate that we do not intend to enforce is not a 
very dangerous threat, and that it is so regarded by the Chi 
nese is apparent from the manner in which they have already 
begun the discussion of its terms, which was the desire of the 
administration from the first. 

The Chinese minister, who, upon the making known of the 
terms of the joint note, was very mucb downcast, has appar 
ently recovered his spirits, and is now giving his attention 
largely to the question of indemnity. Upon the signing of the 
preliminary demand, China intends to spring a surprise upon 
the Powers, and this surprise is nothing less than a series of 
counter -claims against them for damages on account of the 
attack on the Taku forts and the punitive expeditions that have 
since ravaged the province of Pei-Chibli. His Excellency, Min 
ister Wu, is quite sure that China has as good a claim as any 
Power has against China, with the exception of the United 
States. He calls particular attention to the fact that the 
claims of the Powers are based on the failure of China to pro 
tect foreigners and foreign property; that all the Powers dis 
tinctly disavowed that there was any state of war, and accept 
ed the position of China that the uprising was a rebellion against 
the government, which it was powerless to put down. 

Minister Wu recognizes that up to the time of the breach of 
the treaties China was responsible for the damage done to for- 
cigners, but he insists that the first breach was the attack made 
on the Taku forts ; that the demand for the surrender of the 
forts and their subsequent bombardment was an attack on Chi 
nese sovereignty, and that but one result could have been ex 
pected, namely, the joining of the regular troops with the 
Boxer bands in defense of their country. He admits that the 
expedition for the relief of Peking was just, but declares that 
the Powers should have stopped at this point. He says that 
they had no right to go further, and that the punitive expedi- 
tions which have ravaged the province around Peking, burning 
villages, slaughtering innocent non-combatants, killing officials 
without discriminating between those who were friendly and 
those who were known to hold anti-foreign sentiments, are 
wholly inexcusable and unjustifiable. 

The minister seems to feel deeply for the people who bave 
suffered at the hands of these punitive expeditions. In speak 
ing of them, he says: ‘*‘ How my people have suffered! For 
every one of the foreigners who suffered at the hands of a fren- 
zied and irresponsible mob, one hundred of my poor country 
men have been slaughtered in cold blood. Non-combatants 
and friendly natives have been slaughtered without any at 
tempt to discriminate between them and those who had taken 
part in the Boxer uprising.” In referring to the destruction of 
towns and villages, the looting carried on by the foreign sol- 
diery, and the outrages on women and girls, the minister said ; 
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“IT can hardly bear to think of it. Our loss has been far great- 
er than that of the foreigners who are clamoring for indemnity. 
The destruction and damage caused by these punitive expedi- 
tions are utterly indefensible, and the Powers participating in 
them can have no possible defense to our claims against them 
for the damage which they have wrought. When the negotia 
tions for indemnity begin, China will make counter -claims 
against them all, except the United States, which did not par- 
ticipate in them, and our claims will far exceed any which 
they can bring against us. If we could obtain justice these 
claims would be recognized, but, as Viceroy Chang-Chi-Tung 
has said, the Chinese people have learned by sad experience 
that international law is respected only when you are able to 
enforce your rights.” 

Minister Wu declares that the Chinese people have recog- 
nized the justice and moderation of our government, and that 
they are exceedingly grateful therefor. Referring to the ac 
cusation made by foreign papers, that he was attempting to 
bribe the American people by promises of trade, the minister 
said: ‘* Yes, | have seen the charge ; they do not like to bear 
the truth, but I have simply stated facts, as the whole world 
will see when trade is resumed. Even if it could be done, it has 
not been necessary to promise trade to secure the friendship of 
Americans.” 

It is not generally known that Minister Wu is a protégé of 
Li Hung Chang and a favorite of Director-General of Rail- 
ways Sheng. Sheng is regarded by knowing ones as the suc- 
cessor of Earl Li, and there is little doubt but that be will 
be selected as the first foreign minister of China when the 
single-headed system of that office, provided by the joint note, 
has become operative. It is understood that as soon as this is 
done Minister Wu will be recalled from Washington and made 
director-general of Chinese railways and telegraphs in place of 
Sheng. 

This will be a deserved promotion for Minister Wu, for if 
ever an ambassador made himself invaluable to his home gov- 
ernment it was done by Wu during last summer. What this 
means in the shape of increased opportunities for Americans 
in China may be guessed from the kuown friendship of bis 
Excellency for our people. In addition to this the consulting 
engineer employed by the Chinese government to protect it 
from designing concession-seekers is a Connecticut Yankee, 
Captain W. W. Rich, who has surveyed the lines of all the 
railroad concessions granted by China, and whose recommen- 
dations are almost invariably adopted. Neither is it generally 
known that the plan for a national system of railroads, which 
was adopted by Li Hung Chang in 1895, and which has been 
followed since by Director-General Sheng, was also drawn up 
by an American, Mr. A. W. Bash, who is a native of President 
McKinley’s home county in Obio. It will thus be seen that 
although Americans have not yet undertaken much in the line 
of railroad building in China, still it is to Americans that China 
owes most of what she has already accomplished. W. 


A Great Fire in Montreal. 


MONTREAL suffered one of the greatest disasters known in all 
its eventful history on the night of January 28d. A fire which 
broke out at eight o’clock that evening, and raged almost un- 
checked for five hours, destroyed $2,500,000 worth of property 
in the wholesale business district. The fire area was bounded 
on the north by St. Sacrament ; thence south along St. Peter 
and westward on Lemoine Street to Fisk & Co.’s building ; on 
the east by St. Nicholas Street to Commissioners Street ; on 
the south by Foundling, facing St. Anne’s market square, to St, 
Peter Street ; thence north to St. Paul Street. The west side 
of St. Peter as far north as Lemoine also is burned. Included 
in the structures that were consumed was the Board of Trade 
Building, a splendid edifice in modern fire-proof style, erected 
at a cost of three-quarters of a million. Most of the other build 
ings burned were of the preveiling quaint and ancient pattern 
which give to Montreal the aspect of a European city. The fire 
started in a wholesale clothing store on St. Peter Street, and 
had made great headway before the ‘first alarm was sent in. 
Then the narrow streets, the antiquated buildings, and the 
combustible nature of the material in most of them, made a 
combination which the city fire department found it bard to 
overcome, 


Prospective Mothers, 

PREPARATORY Hints; Bathing ; Clothing; Habits; Fresh 
Air ; Second Summer, etc., are some of the subjects treated in 
** Babies,” a book for young mothers sent free by Borden’s Con- 
densed Milk Company, New York, who make Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand. 


Aspport’s, the Original Angostura Bitters, restores the fickle 
appetite, strengthens the digestive organs—makes life worth 
living. At grocers’ and druggists’. 


$600 for $1.00. 


A PROFITABLE INVESTMENT. 


JNO. BLAKELY, of West Lebanon, Penn., reports that he got 
more value from $1.00 worth of Grape-Nuts food than from 
$600 spent in noted hospitals, trying to get well from stomach 
trouble. He says: ‘* After all my experience, | had to come 
home thinking there was no cure for me. I was so weak and 
nervous I could bardly walk, and for three years I hadn’t a 
good night’s sleep. I was run down until I only weighed 120 
pounds. 

‘*T commenced using Grape-Nuts about a year ago, and now 
I weigh 163 pounds and can do as good a day’s work as any one. 
When I go to bed I sleep all night peacefully and am refreshed 
in the morning I use Grape-Nuts food every day, and know it 
is the greatest blessing that ever was sent to suffering human- 
ity. I believe if it bad not been for this food I would bave been 
under the sod before this.” There is a reason. No food in ex- 
istence contains, in a concentrated form, the elements that will 
rebuild the nerve centres and the brain as Grape-Nuts, and the 
beauty of the food is that it is perfectly cooked at the factory, 
and by the process of manufacture is predigested in a natural 
way; therefore requires but trifling power of the stomach to 
digest it. 
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‘THE BREAKERS,” AT NEWPORT, R. 1., THE HOME OF MR, ALFRED G. ‘* HARBOURVIEW,” FORMERLY THE HOME OF MISS FRENCH, NOW 
VANDERBILT. MRS. ALFRED G. VANDERBILT. 


THE VANDERBILT-FRENCH WEDDING AT NEWPORT, R. IL.—HOMES OF THE HAPPY COUPLE. 
PHOTOGRAPHED FOR “ LESLIE’S WEEKLY” By E. A. G. SmitH, Newporr. RK. I. 



































‘4 THE UNIQUE GRILL ROOM, FASHIONED AFTER A SHIP'S CABIN OF A THE ORNATE AND MASSIVE ENTRANCE TO THE NEW YORK YACHT CLUB, 
CENTURY AGO. 





























THE MODEL ROOM, WHERE THE TYPES OF THE SWIFTEST CRAFT OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY ARE DISPLAYED. 
THE FINEST YACHT CLUB HOUSE IN THE WORLD. 


THE MAGNIFICENT NEW BUILDING OF THE NEW YORK YACHT CLUB ON WEST FORTY-FOURTH STREET, JUST OPENED—WHITNEY WARREN, ARCHITECT. 
PHOTOGRAPHED FOR “ LESLIZ’Ss WEEKLY” BY ITs SPECIAL PHOTOGRAPHER, R. L. Duwn.—{SEE PaGE 130.) 








LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


IN THE REALM OF WOMEN. 


She Sleeps! 

To Her MaJsesty, THE LATE BELOVED QUEEN oF ENGLAND 
O’ER all the world a solemn gloom doth fall, 
In every land is spread a mighty pall; 

The nation bow’d in grief thus sadly weeps, 
For England’s noble Queen—Victoria—sleeps. 


She sleeps! but tho’ now silent to our cry 
There live fore’er the deeds that cannot die: 
The story of her great, her mighty reign, 
Her wisdom, and her goodness still remain. 


Though from her royal head the earthly crown 
Is lifted, and its earthly weight laid down, 
A diadem of heaven's gems is now 


Reposing on her gracious, queenly brow. 


Each gem a bright and golden shining star 
Reflecting noble deeds time cannot mar. 
Bright jeweis of her pure, immortal fame 
To crown fore’er her fair, her peerless name. 


Sleep! gentle Queen, in blissful, loving rest, 

For thou hast won thy peace in heaven's breast. 

The golden-spangled down of life above 

Enfolds thee now in sweet, eternal love. 
Marrua S. GieLow. 


Queer Chinese Funeral Rites. 
(Special correspondent of Leslie's Weekly.) 


SHANGHAI, December 10th.—Little or no attention is 

ven to the sick in China until their latter end; then 
all the neighbors come in and crowd around, making 
remarks as follows: ° She is certainly going to die. My 

ter had that look and she died.” When the cying 
hour comes, they begin to prepare her funeral clothes in 
the dying woman's presence. These are wadded gar 
ments, including wadded = shoes, stockings, and hood. 
Before death she is taken outside to die in the front 
court, or even into the street. If not unconscious, she 
thinks she sees spirits and exclaims, ** Don’t you see the 
spirit? He is calling me; he wants me,” and the attend- 
ant friends bring long strings of cash to buy favor with 
the spirit, or spirits, as sometimes she, thinks there are 
many. 

A feast is spread for the departing spirit before death. 
Then, in fear of this spirit of the friend which has just 
left the body, the friends all leave the house. Often the 
weasels come in and sniffle and eat the food and leave 
their tracks. This is taken as proof that the spirits 
have been there and partaken of the food. After a time 
the friends return and go around beating everything in 
the house lest some spirit has remained. One woman 
surprised her neighbors by remaining by the body of her 
husband, saying, “Ill not go out. I do not know 
whether he'll come back, but if he does Vl be glad to see 
him.” To the utmoct extent of the mourners’ means 
the funeral is a grand one. When the body is put into 
the coffin, the weeping and wailing begin. 

The Mohammedan Chinese after death have the bodys 
elevated so water can flow upon it from above and run 
off from above. Afterward the body is put in a coffin, 
shaped something like a school-girl’s pencil-box, with a 
sliding cover. Unlike other Chinese, who do not bury 
their dead but build mounds over them, the Mohammedan 
Chinese dig deep holes in the earth, lining them with 
straw or grass and fragrant herbs. When the body is 
held over the grave the slide is drawn, and if the body 
falls upward, the soul is at rest; if not, it is not known 
how long the soul will wander seeking rest and finding 
none. Every possible precaution is taken to have the 
body fall in the proper position, and the friends are 
greatly comforted, or wail bitterly, according to the 
result, 

Dead children ordinarily have no coffins. As a rule 
they are rolled in straw mats for burial. Infants in 
some parts of China are thrown into the moats or upon 
other graves, sometimes before death. Most shocking 
stories are told by those who walk out into the country, 
for about the immense cemeteries near the cities, dogs 
who prowl about for their food dismember even dying 
babes. The mothers love their babes, but their super- 
stitious beliefs make them cast out their little ones even 
before death. There are those, however, even among the 
heathen, who rise above such superstitions, and one of 
the first evidences that Christianity has gained a hold 
is the care given the sick, dying, and the dead. 

In Shanghai very young children have no burial serv 
ice; they are put into the common mat-bag used by 
Chinese cooks to bring vegetables from market. They 
placed before 


“or , 


are then taken to the lower of bones,’ 
the door, and the next one that brings a dead babe pushes 
the body in to give place to the new body. As has been 
Stated, the Chinese love their children, but babes without 
teeth are, according to their belief, not yet persons but 
mere things. There is a proverb that when parched peas 
Sprout a babe may become a person. In this baby tower 
there is one door for the boys, another for the girls. 
Rich families do not earry their dead babes to the tower, 
but place them on the edge of the mounds which contain 
their family dead. 

If a young girl who is not betrothed dies, her spirit is 
betrothed to a spirit boy. The tablet of the boy and 
tablet of the girl are brought forward, and cach tablet 
- made to bow to the other as in real marriage. On the 
night of a rich man’s or woman’s funeral the relatives 
and priest have a chanting service to open the doors of 


hell. Many women are supposed to be immersed in 
lake of blood for having offended the god of rth \ 
appeal is made,through chanting, to the King 


to give a sign that the time of the woman's immers 


the lake of blood may be shortened he sign is 
horned or crescent-shaped moon Sons of beloved 

ers especially take part in this service The 

drink a kind of * blood soup,” it is called, but 

a drink made of sugar and water The son also drink 


of the blood water, and sails paper boats in token 


desire to rescue his mother from this lake of Onn 

So much is dreadful in connection with the he 
practices of death-beds and funerals that the follo ne 
custom seems to me a relieving feature, because pat 
ally beautiful. A child is supposed to have three souls 
one destined to remain in the grave at death, on tl 
family, and one to go to the spirit land When the 
is sick a lamp is lighted, even in the day-time, and a 
search is instituted to find the missing soul If im the 
country, one person is sent over the hills: if it be a 
country, calling some name, as “ Ah-loo, Ah-loe, come 
back! come back!” Another person, sent on before for 
that purpose, replies, “I'm coming! I'm coming!” Of 
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FUNERAL PROCESSION IN A STREET IN PEKING. 
Photograph by Doris Rich. 


course the words are in Chinese, and the sounds are pro 
longed into a wail, coming across the valleys, or over the 
hills, or through the by-ways of Chinese streets, as the 
case may be. The effect is sorrowfully sweet and pa 
thetic in the extreme. 

It is very difficult to obtain the picture of a funeral 
procession im China. No photograph of such an event 
could be found in Shanghai. The Chinese have a deep 
seated superstitious aversion to anything of the kind, 
saying it is “bad joss.” The photograph given herewith 


was a snap-shot taken on a street in Peking. Ay Ti 


Roses for: Queen Victoria. 


PERHAPS the most pleasing gift that came to the late 
Queen of England last Christmas Day among the myriad 
tokens of love from all parts of the world was the box 
of magnificent “ Queen of Mdgely ” roses from Dhila 
delphia. The roses were a feature of the decorations at 
Osborne for a week or more after the holidays. It took 
no less than two years to produce the twelve magnificent 
roses which comprised this American gift. Two years 
ago, when the British Ilorticultural Society held an ex 
hibition of roses in Buckingham Palace, her Majesty 
graciously asked a rose-grower of Philadelphia what he, 
as an American, thought of the english roses. 

Ile replied that they were very pretty, but that every 
one grew better roses in the States. Ile pointed out 
that the roses were small and the stems short, whereas 
in America great roses were grown with yard-long stems. 

Iler Majesty expressed a preference for fragrance and 
delicate loveliness, rather than for size and length of 
stem, but said that she would like to see the gorgeous 
American roses. 

The American, on his return home, began experiment 
ing in order to produce the finest roses ever grown, and 
also to discover a method of preservation certain for at 
least twelve days. 

After twenty-four months he accomplished both ends, 
and sent the dozen promised roses in charge of a famous 
London florist. The roses were eight inches in diameter 
and had stems one yard long. The large blooms were 
shaped like the American Beauty, but were a_ bright 
pink color. The precious flowers arrived in perfect con 
dition. The ends of the stems were placed in long glass 
vials filled with water and capped by rubber fitted 
closely around the stem. The opening buds were then 
wrapped in waxed paper to exclude the air, and then the 
roses, stem and all, were buried, each by itself, in soft 
moss dampened and packed in cracked ice. 

The box of roses was then sealed in a strong box and 
placed in the Lucania’s cold-storage room. When the 
box was opened it was found that the buds had burst 
into full bloom and were entrancingly fragrant and 
beautiful. 

They were consigned to the English Secretary for 


What Women Want To Know. 
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The young queen of Holland, who is to be married on 


February 7th, will have a wedding gown magnificent 
bevond all precedent ‘The entire dress is to be of cloth 
of silver It has been specia woven, and will be made 


up over the richest white glacé silk The whole front of 
the jupe will be worked in a tapering design, harmoniz 
ing with the train, broad at the hem and narrowing to 
ward the waist. The full court train of two and a half 
metres on the ground falls from the waist, and is sur 
rounded by two broad bands of the embroidery Th 
general idea of this is detached sprays of orange blossom 
und their foliage connected in artistic style by serolls 
and ribbons. Each one of the clusters of the flowers 
has a single fully opened bloom, and is surrounded by 
buds more or less developed. Fine seed pearls are being 
used for these, while the foliage is indicated by silver 
threads and paillettes. No work is to appear upon the 
bodice, which, according to Dutch custom for a state 
wedding, will be cut low. It is to be draped with Brus 
sels lace, of which the Queen possesses an extremely 
valuable collection, both of antique and modern examples, 
and the veil will be of the same lovely lace 


Fresh Hints on Health Topics. 


THE recent announcement that new and wonderful 
curative properties had been discovered in common salt 
has had the usual effect of causing numbers of unthink 
ing people to rush into the use of the new “ cure” for all 
imaginable troubles.  Vhysicians throughout Chicago are 
complaining that an “ epidemic of salt has broken loose 
in that city. They say these days when they are called 
to attend a patient about the first thing they hear is, 
“ Doctor, don’t you think a little dose of salt would cure 
me?” This is attributed to the recent agitation of the 
merits of salt solution as given publicity through the 
scientific discoveries recently made by Professor Loeb, of the 
University of Chicago. One Chicago physician has ex 
pressed the opinion that so prevalent had become the idea 
that salt would cure any ailment that if the public was not 
put en its guard the whole city would be suffering from 


scurvy inside of six months, 


Some interesting facts and figures relative to the grip 
epidemic are given out by Surgeon-General Wyman, of 
the United States Marine Ilospital Service. 
Wyman says that all reports indicate that the epidemic 


General 


is caused by the same germ that created such widespread 
trouble in 1890, although the sickness is now in a much 
milder form. The epidemic of 1890 originated in the 
Kast, first appearing in Russia and gradually extending 
to Germahy, France, and England Shortly thereafter it 
hecame known in New York and quickly spread to the 
South, North, and West, until practically the entire 
country was involved. The gravity of the epidemic of 
that year is shown by General Wyman in the following 
numerical statement: The population of Europe was 
about 350,000,000. No country was exempt and the 
number of persons attacked was estimated to have been 
twenty-five per cent.. or a total of from 80,000,000) to 
90,000,000, Mortality during the epidemic was greatly 
increased and it was estimated that 1,000,000 deaths in 
that year and the subsequent year were caused by the 


disease, 
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AT MADAME’S. © 


By H. IRVING HANCOCK. 


MADAME'S is oné of those places, not very far from 
one may eat a four-course 
dinner for twenty-five cents. Wine, of course, costs ten 
cents extra. It is a place frequented by male clerks, 
female stenographers, authors in temporary misfortune, 


Washington Square, where 


lawyers who are “reading up” on important cases, and 
actors who received “a hundred and twenty-five per ’— 
last season. There are still other kinds of people who 
dine there, but there are too many kinds of them for all 
to be specifically mentioned. 

There is always a blue haze over the little basement 
room—a haze that suggests a puzzling medium between 
the damp of a London fog and the dry air of the furnace 
room of a factory. Whenever the door and a 
momentary whiff of the wintry air comes in, that advent 
threatens to disturb the atmospheric balance of the place. 
Here the diner who cannot afford “style,” yet who en- 
joys the semblance of it, is served with soup, poisson, 
réti, and something in the way of cheese or prunes that 
answers for dessert. It is really a rather poor dinner, 
but what can one hope to do who must dine for a quarter? 

It was in Madame’s that Tom Merritt first saw Elsie. 
At the time, of course, he didn’t know her name. Though 
he was seated four tables away from her, he was con- 
scious, during that first glimpse, of a heavy electric shock 
when his eyes first rested upon her. She was a little slip 
of a woman, with a face that was a perfect oval, with a 
great mop of dark brown hair and eyes of soulful size 
that were of a lighter brown. Her type was perfectly 


opens, 


Gallic; although Tom, who didn’t know one type from 
another, contented himself with deciding that she was 


simply adorable. 

To be sure, she wasn’t stylish—one would hardly look 
for that at Madame’s—nor was there anything about her 
costume that suggested even the shabby chic. She was 
dressed in black, even to her hat, that was devoid of any- 
thing but the poorest velvet trimming. Yet never, in all 
his twenty-four years of life, had Tom seen a face half 
as sweet or a tenth part as womanly. 

For two weeks, though, he went there every night to 
dine, and though he curiously happened to be there at the 
same hour that she dined, Tom was forced to be content 
with gazing at her, briefly, four or five times during the 
progress of their mutual meal. Worst of all, she seemed 
not to be aware of his presence, and so it goes without 
saying that she was wholly ignorant of his mute, respect- 
ful adoration. During that fortnight Tom managed to 
get within two tables of the corner where she always sat. 
If she dropped a fork to the floor, Tom’s heart beat. 
He longed to rush to her assistance. Even the unfolding 
and placing of her napkin was an event the remembrance 
of which, later on, kept him awake during an hour or 
two of ecstatic recollection. 

At the end of the fortnight, some fellow, in passing 
by her table on his way to Madame’s desk, noted the 
beauty of the girl, and had the presumption to address 
some familiar remark to her. Tom, who, at that moment, 
was cutting up his réti, clutched the knife, half rising 
from his chair and preparing to rush at the worthless 
scoundrel. But Elsie, with an upward look and a swift 
flash of her eyes, sent the fellow instantly about his busi- 
ness. After that, Tom, of course, simply worshiped her. 

On the very next night, finding every table occupied 
except that at which Elsie sat, he dropped into the seat 
opposite her. Ten seconds Jater he was trembling over 
his presumption. He did not dare look at her, for fear 
of meeting the same scornful flash that had defeated the 
scoundrel. Had he looked up, he would, perhaps, have 
been equally disconcerted to note that she was eating the 
watery soup without seeming in the least aware of his 
near presence. Tom didn’t look up, however, until he 
had begun upon his réti. Now he perceived that she had 
stopped eating, and was looking rather intently in his 
direction. For fifteen seconds, growing more red every 
second, he racked his brain. Then light dawned. 

““ W-w-w-w-will you have the s-s-s-salt?” he stam- 
mered. 

“Tf you please. Thank you.” 

What a magnificent little voice it was! Tom actually 
thrilled more than he had done on any former evening in 
her presence. In his agitation he forgot to acknowledge 
her thanks, but he went home and lay awake most of the 
night, thinking of that wonderful face, that little figure, 
queenly despite its robing of shabby black, and, most of 
all, that wonderful voice. 

You may be very sure that even Tom wasn't so stupid 
as not to take a seat at the same table on the following 
night. Nevertheless, he did it with a good deal of trem- 
bling. What if she were to think him bold? For many 
a night after that he was at the same table, ever closely 
watchful to see if there wasn’t something he could offer 
to pass her. One night, to hide his agitation, he carried 
a newspaper in with him and feigned to read. After a 
happy thought he offered her the paper, lamely pretend- 
ing that it belonged to Madame. 
read. Tom was in almost the seventh heaven. He would 
have gone up the whole scale of thappiness had he not 
been oppressed by a sickening dread that she had de- 
tected his falsehood. After that, Tom never went to 
Madame’s without a newspaper. 

And so another whole fortnight dragged by, with Tom 
always sitting opposite her, yet dreading too much the 
possible flash of her usually mild brown eyes to venture 
upon any other than the most ordinary civilities. He 
was aching to introduce some remark about himself, in, 
gf course, the hope that she would tell him something 


Elsie accepted it and — 


about herself. But Tom, who was big of frame and 
simple in his adoration of women, didn’t dare to open his 
mouth. One was fifteen minutes late. It 
was a rainy night, and she came in without an umbrella. 
Though Tom felt that his dissembling was worthy of an 
arch-demon, he ate slowly; Truth to tell, he hadn’t any- 
where near as much appetite as even a young man very 
much in love ought to have had. His last gulp of coffee 
he sipped at the same instant that Elsie swallowed hers. 
Then, listening to the pouring rain outside, growing hot 
and cold by turns and shaking like a detected thief, he 
ventured : 


evening she 


“It’s a very rainy night outside, miss.” 

“ Very,” Elsie assented, as she prepared to leave. 

“ And I—I couldn't think of your going home alone 
and getting wet,” blurted Tom, rising and clutching at 
his umbrella as if it had been a sword. 

Elsie’s look at him was swift, scrutinizing, though her 
eyes did not flash. 

“ T-i-i-i-if you don't 
f-f-f-f-far as your 
the consequences of his rashness. 

“Oh, no, not at all, and thank you for your kindness,” 
she answered, softly. Just how it happened Tom never 
understood, but he found himself out in the street beside 
her, holding his broad umbrella over her so solicitously 
that the heavy drips fell over the brim of his derby and 
soused his coat. It was provoking that Elsie lived so 
near the restaurant. On the way he dared say hardly a 
word, but, at the steps of the dull old lodging-house, she 
thanked him with another trill of that marvelous voice 
and with such an eloquent, upward glance of the brown 
eyes that Tom thought he was flying as he made his way 
alone, to another dull lodging-house two blocks 
further up town. 

After that they met and chatted every night at Ma- 
dame’s. At the end of the first fortnight of their real 
acquaintance Tom learned that her name was Elsie 
Claymer. Two or three nights later he discovered that 
she was employed as a model in a down-town house that 
imported French costumes. THe told her that he was an 
under clerk in a law office, and after that confidence 
was gradually established hetween these two young people. 
Later on she told him that she did not know who her 
parents had been—that her mother had taken this young 
daughter to an institution. There the mother had died, 
leaving Elsie a waif upon the world. Not even the name 
of Elsie Claymer was hers by right, but had been be- 
stowed upon her by the kind people of the institution, 
who had given her an education and had afterward placed 
her with the house where she earned her living. 

By this time, of course, Tom escorted her home every 
evening after dinner. Though he never went inside the 
door even, this big, shy young fellow began to feel that he 
was getting along famously. From seven hours a night of 
sleep he found himself cut down to four, yet minded it 
never a bit. His one hearty meal a day was that taken at 
Madame’s, in the thick, blue haze of tobacco smoke that 
hung over the place. As for the other two meals a day, 
what did they matter? A simple little engagement ring, 
he had learned, could be bought for twenty dollars. To 
be sure, a much handsomer one could be had for fifty. 
Was the ring or the furniture more to be esteemed? 
Tom was saving with a vengeance. Yet it was all a 
dream, for he had’spoken not one word along these lines 
to the one person who could decide such momentous 
questions as racked his brain. 

In an evil night Percy Ferris dropped in at Madame’s 
to dine. Ferris was head clerk for the firm for which 
Tom worked. Not so big, but of better figure, Ferris 
was one of those men who, while handsome, are not too 
“ pretty,” and seem born to please women. Percy espied 
Tom in the same instant that he caught sight of a pretty 
girl. Without more ado the head clerk plumped himself 
into the seat beside the under clerk. Tom fidgeted, but 
could not avoid ptesenting his more favored comrade. 
Ferris’s eyes fairly devoured the girl. Yet he managed 
with so much tact that, on the fourth night, he actually 
contrived to cut Tom out of escort duty. Poor Merritt 
slept not a wink that night. 

With so much skill did Ferris manage his new quest 
that Elsie became fairly bewitched. Though her liking 
for Tom lessened not a whit during the nights that fol- 
lowed at Madame’s, it did not take even that dull-witted, 
big: young fellow long to discover that he had been com- 
pletely eclipsed. Strive as he would, Merritt could not 
keep away from the place, not even from that table. To 
make matters worse, Ferris used to come to him in the 
office and discourse for minutes at a time on the duties 
of a man who expected soon to marry. 

One night Tom missed them both from the restaurant. 
The next evening both Ferris and Elsie were there; she 
wore on one finger a ring that certainly had not cost less 
than the limit of fifty dollars. Tom tossed on his pillow 
all that night. Ferris’s smile at the office the next day 
was insupportable. Yet Merritt could not keep away 
from the restaurant, nor from that particular table, by 
night. In the next fortnight he lost fully ten pounds of 
weight. 

“You haven’t congratulated me yet, old boy,” said 
Ferris at the office one morning. 

“ You—you—you are going to marry her?” choked 
Tom. 

“ Well, naturally,” laughed the chief clerk. “A man 
can’t fail with a wife like Elsie. A woman as pretty as 
she is, if she believes in her husband—at first, you know 


walking with you, as 
insinuated Tom, yet dreading 


mind my 


door,” 


home, 


—will win success for him from the crustiest big men 
alive.” 

There was something in the sneer with which this was 
delivered that made Tom turn as red as a turkey cock 
and roar: 

“You coward! You cur!” 

Something in his eyes warned Ferris to bolt into the 
next room, letting the door swing between them. 

Yet Tom was fool enough to go to Madame’s that night, 
and for many nights after that. Not always did he sit 
at the same table with them, though he always succumbed 
and moved over whenever Elsie’s voice summoned him. 

One evening, with that dull, new hatred in his heart, 
the hatred that promised never to grow old, Tom found 
himself just outside Madame’s. Just before he reached 
the door he saw Ferris. There was another figure still 
nearer the door, that of old Monsieur Pons, the shabby 
French teacher, whom Tom remembered to have seen 
there occasionally before the eventful day in which he 
had met Elsie. M. Pons was first at the door, but Ferris 
bumped into him. 

“Stand back, confound you!” roared Ferris, pushing 
the old man aside. In a second Tom was up with them, 
all his own feelings sunk in this spectacle of bullying. 
M. Pons raised one hand. Ferris struck him. In the 
next instant Ferris lay on the ground, Tom towering over 
him. His first indignant impulse exhausted, Tom stepped 
back. 

* T1l—I’ll have you discharged for this,” roared Ferris 
as he got upon his feet. He glared at the under clerk, 
but there was something in Merritt’s face that warned 
him back out of harm’s way. Tom helped M. Pons 
through the door. As he did so, he caught a glimpse of 
Elsie, who had just reached the scene. There 
sound of something metallic on the sidewalk. 
discarded ring striking the pavement. Too agitated to 
stop, Tom stepped inside. Elsie presently came in, alone, 
her eyes flashing in a way that Merritt had once before 
observed. Tom and the old French teacher seated them- 
selves together. M. Pons finished his soup before his 
glance fell upon Elsie. The spoon fell from his hand. 

“Ees eet zat I dream?” he inquired of Tom. ‘“ Zee 
face ees so like Marie!” Then, before the young man 
could question him, the old man tottered to his feet, went 
over to where Elsie sat, and spoke to her. Tom saw it 
all like one in a trance. M. Pons showed the girl the in- 
side of a locket that he wore on his shabby watch-guard 
of braid. Elsie replied by exhibiting a locket that came 
from her bosom. There were exclamations truly Gallic 
in their intensity from both the old man and the young 
girl. Regardless of surroundings they began to embrace 
each other. In the midst of the confusion, Tom Merritt, 
forgetting appetite, stole out. 

He went to the office next morning, only to find him- 
self. discharged, as Ferris had threatened. Returning to 
his room, utterly dispirited, Merritt found M. Pons await- 
ing him. 

“Oh, but you are ze man—vraiment!” was the old 
Frenchman’s greeting, as he threw himself upon the, 
young man’s neck. “ And Elsie—so she call herself—she 
is my daughtaire. I haf found zat out. Ze locket, wiz 
her mozzaire’s peekture, show zat. All zese year I haf 
look for her—and only to find her“now! And all zese 
year I haf run ze academy, vaire I teach ze langue fran- 
caise, and haf save my money, zat I might make lady of 
her. And she will be lady, for I-haf save ze money. But 
vat you zink? Elsie—for zat is my daughtaire’s real 
name—she say: ‘ You bring to me zat Tom.’ And you 
are Tom. WN’est-ce pas? So you must come—right 
avay!” 

That was two years ago. Tom Merritt is now at the 
head of his own law office. Started by a papa-in-law 
who was once miserly, but who now admits himself to be 
moderately rich, Tom is himself on the highway to 
wealth. More than all, though, he worships the little 
brown-haired, brown-eyed Gallic girl who calls herself 
Mrs. Tom. It isn’t often that a fellow wins happiness 
and rich relatives at the same time. 

As for Ferris—well, he is doing like a good many other 
men in his class. He tells any one who wants to know 
that all the plums in life are plucked by the lucky. 

Madame’s? It is the same dingy little basement 
restaurant, with the same queer haze hanging over it, 
and the same poor dinner beneath the haze. 
romance there. 
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The Princess Louise as an Artist. 


THE Princess Louise is the one daughter of the late 
Queen of England who seems to possess real genius. 
She makes pearls her favorite jewels, though she is far 
more interested in all the treasures of her jewel-case 
than either of her sisters. She is, too, the only one of 
her late Majesty’s daughters who is credited with having 
really mastered the art of good dressing. 

She looks her best in evening dress, having inherited 
the dainty neck and well-rounded shoulders that were 
her mother’s beauty long ago. She has, too, the long. 
straight nose so characteristic of the royal family, and 
though fifty-two years of age is as slim and graceful as 
when she was a girl. 

The Princess Louise was busily engaged, up to a week 
before her Majesty’s death, finishing the statue of the 
Queen that she is presenting to Manchester Cathedraf, 
and which is said to be quite the finest of her achieve- 
ments. 

- She works principally at Kensington Palace, where 
she has her studio, and there, in a big Holland pinafore, 
she works away as a “ serious artist,” withal a very con- 
versational one, and her brother, the new King of Eng- 
land, has a way of dropping in for an hour on these occa- 
sions to enjoy what he calls a chat with “the most enter- 
taining woman he has ever met.” 
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WALL STREET IN MOURNING FOR THE QUEEN’S DEATH. 
Photographed for ** Leslie’s Weekly” by its staff photographer, R. L. Dunn. 

















THE RUINS OF MONTREAL’S $2,500,000 CONFLAGRATION.—[SEE PAGE 131.] 
Photographed for ‘* Leslie’s Weekly” by W. Notman & Son. 


The Notable Dead. 


LOvERs of music the world over will sincerely mourn 
the death of Giuseppe Verdi, the distinguished composer, 
who passed away at Milan, Italy, on January 26th. As 
the composer of “ Ernani,’ “Il Trovatore,” and “ La 
Traviata,” Verdi established for himself a large and sure 
place among the great musicians of all time. He was 
born in Roncoli, Italy, in 1814, being the son of an inn- 
keeper. At the age of ninetsen he was placed under the 
instruction of Lavigna, a member of the orchestra of La 
Seala, at Milan. Six years later he produced his first 
work, “ Operto di San Bonifazio,” and this, with other 


compositions which followed rapidly, established his 
fame. “Il Trovatore” was written in 1853 for produc- 
tion in Rome. In 1874 King Humbert made him a 
senator. 

Verdi’s artistic treasures are alone valued at from 
4,000,000 to 5,000,000 lire. He lived frugally but al- 
ways in beautiful surroundings. His great delight was 
in doing works of charity. At Milan he built and en- 
dowed, at a cost of 1,000,000 lire, a home for poor artists. 

It is learned that he leaves an immense lot of musical 
material, including several complete but unpublished 
operas. Even within the last few months he is said to 
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have written the music for a four-act opera, the libretto 
of which was written by Boito, on the Roman subject of 
Cincinnatus. 

















GIUSEPPE VERDI, THE COMPOSER, WHO DIED AT MILAN, 
JANUARY 26TH. 


A man to whom the whole world owes one of the in 
ventions which made the nineteenth century glorious 
above all ages preceding it was VProfessor Elisha Gray, 
who died at Newton, Mass., January 21st. It has 
been a question of dispute, it is true, whether Tro- 
fessor Gray was entitled to the honor of being the in- 
ventor of the speaking telephone, and the point was the 
occasion of a long, complex, and vexatious course of 
litigation,in which a decision was finally rendered against 
Professor Gray. But general opinion in a large degree 
holds that the victory was technical, corporate, and on 
the business and promoting side of the scientific dispute, 
and not on the real and intrinsic merits of the case. 
Professor Gray was a native of Ohio, where he was born 
in 1835. He received a scientific education at Oberlin 
College. He was the inventor of a large number of valu- 
able electrical appliances in which his rights were un- 
questioned, the last being the telantograph, to transmit 
writing or sketches by telegraph. 


One of the most prominent figures in the modern 
financial world, a great money king, passed away at 
Frankfurt, Germany, on January 25th, in the person of 
Baron Wilhelm von Rothschild. The baron belonged to 
the third generation of the famous family of money 
lenders. The Frankfurt house was the oldest of the 
Rothschild houses established in various cities of the 
world, and his position at the head of this branch gave 
Baron Wilhelm added prestige and influence. He was 
seventy-three years of age. Ile was married and left one 
daughter. One of his nieces is the Princesse de Wagram, 
her husband being the grandson of Napoleon’s famous 
marshal, Berthier. 

An Englishman who made himself famous alike as a 
preacher, a lecturer, and a musical writer, was the Rev. Hugh 
Reginald [laweis, who died in London on January 20th. Mr. 
Haweis took part in the War for Italian Independence, under 
Garibaldi, and was at one time editor of Cassell’s Magazine. 
He visited America several times on lecturing tours, and was 
successful and popular. Mr. Haweis made a specialty of cam- 
panology, the music of bells, an art little known in America. 









































A “*JOINT” WRECKED BY MRS. NATION’S HATCHET. 


MRS. NATION, THE KANSAS CRUSADER, 
INDICATED BY THE STAR. 


INTERIOR OF A KANSAS “JOINT” AFTER MRS. NATION’S 
VISIT. 


MRS. CARRIE NATION ON HER SALOON-SMASHING CRUSADE IN KANSAS,—{SEE PaGE 136.] 
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NEWS AND VIEWS. 


(Photographs of interest, with brief descriptive matter, accepted for this department will be paid for at the rate of $2 each.) 


The British Embassy in [lourning. 


EVERYWHERE throughout the English-speaking world 
to-day, and in many other lands beside, there is a feeling 
of deep and genuine grief over the death of the woman 
who ruled England so long and so wisely, and whose 
name is stamped indelibly upon the most wondefful age 
that the world has known. In this country, whose people 
are united by so many bonds with the people of England, 
the death of the Queen has brought forth so many 
manifestations of sympathy that it would not be easy to 
distinguish between that shown by American citizens and 
that by the subjects of her Majesty temporarily resident 
among us. On the receipt of the sad news from Osborne 




















THE BRITISH EMBASSY DRESSED IN MOURNING 
Photograph by Corry M. Stadden, Washington, D. C. 


House, on January 22d, Lord Pauncefote, the British 
ambassador at Washington, gave instructions that the 
embassy be heavily draped in black and that the British 
flag be placed at half-mast. Accordingly the porte co- 
chére of the embassy is now dressed in crépe, and the 
royal coat-of-arms, which graces the centre front of the 
top, is almost hidden from view by the sombre material. 
The national colors float at half-mast and the blinds are 
drawn. This mourning attire will remain over the em- 
bassy for sixty days. 


A Unique Ballot-box. 


Few public ceremonies are more devoid of interest, 
as a rule, or performed in a more perfunctory manner, 
than that of the electoral colleges in the various States 
when they meet in the January following a Presidential 
election to cast the votes for President and Vice-Pres- 
ident of the United States. As, under the law, the 
electors have no will to express in the matter whatever, 
and the ceremony is purely formal, it is not surprising 
that thet action should be generally regarded as exceed- 
ingly “dry” and lifeless. Occasionally, however, the 
electors make a laudable effort to vary the proceedings 
and invest them with features of real interest and im- 
portance. Such was the case with the electors of Cali- 
fornia when they met at Sacramento, on January 14th, 
to cast their votes. <A special and attractive programme 
was arranged for the occasion, beginning with the render- 
ing of “Columbia, the gem of the ocean,” by a male 
quartette, and including brief addresses by the chairman 
of the Republican State Committee, the Governor of the 
State, and the messenger-elect, other patriotic songs by 
the quartette, concluding with ‘“‘ America,” in which the 
audience was requested to join. The ballot-box in which 
the nine votes of California were deposited was in itself 
a unique and valuable memento of the occasion. The 
box was eight inches square and was constructed entirely 
of California woods and mounted in fourteen-karat gold. 
The box proper was formed by four panels of beveled- 
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THE UNIQUE AND BEAUTIFUL BALLOT BOX IN WHICH THE 
ELECTORAL VOTE OF CALIFORNIA WAS DEPOSITED. 


edge glass, resting upon a base of dark redwood burl. 
Rising from each of the four corners was a column of 
manzanita, with base and capital of gold, heavily chased. 
On the front of the base was placed, in gold, the great 
seal of the State of California, on either side of which 
was an American flag enameled in colors, entwined with 
laurel leaves in relief. On the back was a shield, in- 
scribed as follows: 


“ Presented to Hon. William McKinley, by the Elect- 
ors, Samuel M. Shortridge, William J. Barrett, John W. 
Ryan, Harold T. Power, William R. Davis, Christian 
B. Rode, Frank McGowan, Warren R. Porter, James 
McFadden.” , 

Other inscriptions, engraved in gold, appeared on other 
parts of the box, and the whole was contained in a rich 
morocco case. It was designed that the ballot-box thus 
described should be presented to President McKinley in 
person by the electoral messenger from California, as a 
souvenir of the event. 


A New York Street Character. 


It is not always as easy as it might seem, at first 
thought, to draw the line between honest and legitimate 
methods of earning a livelihood and which 
savor of fraud and imposition. The great majority of 
the so-called curbstone merchants or fakirs, for 
example, who throng the streets of every city and make 


methods 
street 


a more or less uncertain living from the sale of peanuts, 
candy, fruit, and toys, doubtless fall within the category 
of honest tradesmen, although it is a question whether 
their numbers are not often greatly in excess of any 
real demand and their methods of doing business not, on 
the whole, a serious and unnecessary annoyance to the 
Mingled with fakirs, and hardly 
distinguishable from them in many instances, are per- 


public. these street 
money are obviously 
only a transparent They 
have just enough semblance of a regular occupation to 


sons whose methods of earning 


disguise for public beggary. 


bring them within the law which prohibits vagrancy and 
public begging, and thus escape the attention of the 
police. To this class belong many of the blind, crippled, 
and deformed men and women who haunt the shopping 
districts of New York, selling shoe-strings or pencils, or 


grinding out horrible discords from musical instruments 
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‘* MUSIC i1ATH CHARMS.” 
Photograph by William R. Pitt, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


which, like themselves, are in various stages of advanced 
age and decrepitude. Every one familiar with the 
streets of New York would recognize at sight scores of 
these people, who have been standing for years past at 
the foot of elevated road stairways, at the corners of 
certain streets or in front of certain public buildings, 
holding out their wares for sale to an ever-tolerant if 
not always a sympathetic public. Many of them are 
public beggars in every true sense of the term, and their 
presence on the street ought not to be tolerated. For 
the blind, the crippled, and other unfortunates unable to 
earn a living, and with no friends on whom they can 
rely for support, the city makes generous and ample 
provision in its numerous hospitals, homes, asylums, and 
other charitable institutions. There is no kindness in 
allowing men and women disabled by age or chronic dis- 
ease to display themselves on the streets for the sake of 
exciting sympathy and receiving alms. Where their in- 
firmities are genuine and their needs real, such persons 
may receive all necessary care and attention in the in- 
stitutions provided for them at the public expense, and 
to such places they should be compelled to go. 


Kansas’s Novel Anti-saloon Crusade. 
(Special Correspondence of Leslie's Weekly.) 

ABILENE, Kan., February 2d, 1901.—A unique and lively 
anti-saloon crusade has been begun in Kansas by the women. 
This State has an amendment to the constitution, adopted in 
1883, absolutely prohibiting the sale or manufacture of liquors 
‘except for medicinal, scientific, or mechanical purposes.” 
Yet saloons flourish in nearly every county of the State. They 
are called ‘‘ joints,” and the beer masquerades under the names 
of ‘‘ hop tea,” ‘‘ tonic,” and ‘‘ pilliwink.” The chief of police of 
Topeka recently stated that the capital had sixty-three such 





** joints ”; in Wichita, Atchison, Leavenworth, and other towns, 
the saloons are run on the ground-floor on the main streets, as in 
license States. Monthly fines of twenty-five or fifty dollars are 
paid in lieu of licenses. 

Mrs. Carrie Nation, wife of Elder Nation, of Medicine 
Lodge, a woman of fifty-five years, has started out literally to 
smash these ‘‘ joints.” She began in Wichita by gathering an 
apronful of rocks, entering one of the saloons and crashing the 
stones into a $500 plate-glass mirror, a $2,000 oil painting, and 
all the glassware in sight. She was arrested, but finally dis- 
charged, no case being brought against her, as it is conceded 
that the saloons are conducted in violation of the law. Then 
she broke the front of another saloon and left town. She went 
to the city of Enterprise, gathered a company of women, and 
marched to the principal ‘‘ joint.” The owner fled in terror. 
She chopped down the door with a hatchet, smashed the mir 
ror, glasses, etc., opened the rcfrigerator and destroyed twenty- 
five cases of beer, and did not stop until every bottle, piece of 
glass, and picture was destroyed. The floor was two inches 
deep with mixed drinks when she ceased. Later in the day the 
joint-keeper’s wife attacked Mrs. Nation, blacked her eye and 
scratched ber face ; then, with the assistance of the wife of 
another joint-keeper, rolled her in the gutter. That night she 
was rotten-egged out of town. 

But other towns invited her to come, and she is continuing 
her work. ‘I am going to raise an army of women and smash 
the saloons all over the country,” she declares. ‘‘ That is the 
only way to wipe out the liquor traffic in license States as well 
as in prohibition States. Ishall soon be in Kansas City, and 
then expect to go farther east. The Lord is leading me.” 

At Topeka Mrs. Nation bearded the lion; that is to say, she 
invaded the office of Governor William E. Stanley, whom she 
holds responsible for the existence of the liquor traffic in Kan- 
sas. ‘* You are not only a law-breaker yourself, but a perjurer, 
for failing to carry out the laws as you swore to do,” this irate 
woman informed the chief executive. To such an extent did 
she carry her scathing tongue lashing that the Governor shout- 
ed back his defense, and the roomful of spectators was soon in 
an uproar. 

In the end Governor Stanley was made to promise that, if 
she would get the prosecuting attorneys to put the joint-keepers 
in jail, be would not pardon them out. Mrs. Nation then visit- 
ed and harangued the attorney-general, county attorney, and 
sheriff, alternately denouncing and pleading with each to do 
his duty. The success of her demands on the State and county 
officials remains to be seen. 

Mrs. Nation has received many offers from theatrical and 
museum managers, one being $75 a week to appear on the stage 
in a ‘“‘ Ten Nights in the Bar Room” company. C. M. H. 


A Unique Railroad Pass. 


THE beginning of the year is the season in which the 
fortunate recipients of annual railroad passes receive 
their customary favors. Probably the most unique rail- 
road pass of the new century is that issued by Mr. O. D. 
Seavey; of the Magnolia Springs Hotel, Fla., on his 
famous “ Hay Burner Route.” The conditions on the 
back of the passes Mr. Seavey issues are especially inter- 
esting. They read as follows: 

While the management of this extensive transportation 
system appreciates that all danger of an explosion, or of 
the condenser dropping below the ash-pan, may safely be 
eliminated, owing to the thorough acclimatization of the 
motive power, however, in consideration of securing this 
pass, the person or persons named thereon, their heirs or 
assigns, voluntarily assume, in the event of accidents or 
mulish delays, the risk of ownership of the outfit, and ex- 
pressly agrees that the aforesaid management shall not be 
liable for any injury to his or her physical or mental 
equipoise ; that he or she is not a public officer or person 
elected, or appointed, or ever expects to be elected, or ap- 
pointed to a public office under the laws of the State.or 

4 : 
any other State—the connubial state excepted. 


To Amateur Photographers. 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY was the first publication in the 
United States to offer prizes for the best work of ama- 
teur photographers. Many of our readers have asked us 
to open a similar contest, and we therefore offer a prize 
of five dollars for the best amateur photograph received 
by us in each weekly contest, the competition to be based 
on the originality of the subject and the perfection of 
the photograph. Preference will be given to unique and 
original work and for that which bears a special relation 
to news events of current interest. We invite all ama- 
teurs to enter this contest. Photographs may be mounted 
or unmounted, and will be returned if stamps are sent 
for this purpose with a request for the return. All 
photographs entered in the contest and not prize-winners 
will be subject to our use unless otherwise directed, and 
one dollar will be paid for each photograph that may be 
used. No copyrighted photographs will be received, nor 
such as have been published or offered elsewhere. Many 
photographs are received, and those accepted will be 
utilized as soon as possible. Contestants should be 
patient. No writing except the name and address of 
the sender, should appear on the back of the photograph, 
except when letter postage is paid, and in every instance 
care must be taken to use the proper amount of postage. 
Photographs must be entered by the amateur who took 
the picture. Silver paper with a glossy finish should be 
used when possible. Mat-surface paper is not the best 
for reproduction. Photographs entered are not always 
used. They are subject to return if they are ultimately 
found unavailable in making up the photographic con- 
test. Preference is always given to pictures of recent 
current events of importance, for the news feature is one 
of the chief elements in selecting the prize-winners. 

SPECIAL Prizes.— We offer special prizes of ten 
dollars to each prize-winner, until further notice, for the 
most unique, original, and attractive pictures in the fol- 
lowing classes : Negro Life, Automobile-driving, Indian Life. 
American Frontier Scenes, Gold-bunting in Alaska, Notable 
Catastrophes, Incidents of Travel. Contestants should men- 
tion the class in which oe desire to compete. 

NEWS AND Views.— News photogragine of special public 
interest only, sent with brief explanatory notes, suitable for 
the department of ‘‘ News and Views,” will be paid for at the 
rate of two dollars for each one used, manuscript included. 

N. B.— Communications should be specifically ad- 
dressed to “ Leslie’s Weekly, 110 Fifth Avenuc.” When 
the address is not fully given, communications sometimes 
go to “ Leslie’s Magazine,” or other publications having 
no connection with “ Leslie’s Weekly.” 


SENATOR WILLIAM A. CLARK OF SENATOR THOMAS M. PATTERSON OF 


SENATOR ROBERT J. GAMBLE OF SENATOR HENRY E. BURNHAM OF 
MONTANA. COLORADO. 


NORTH DAKOTA. MANCHESTER, N. H. 
Photograph by Emery. 
NEW MEN IN THE UNITED STATES SENATE.-{SEE PaGE 130 } 
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LI HUNG CHANG BEING INTERVIEWED BY A REPRESENTATIVE OF THE AMERICAN MUTOSCOPE AND BIOGRAPH COMPANY, IN PEKING. 


LI HUNG CHANG INSPECTING HIS OWN PICTURE IN THE MUTOSCOPE., - LI HUNG CHANG BEING CARRIED TO GENERAL GRANTS TOMB—THIS IS THE PICTURE 


THAT HE IS LOOKING AT IN THE MUTOSCOPE IN THE PHOTOGRAPH TO THE LEFT. 
INTERVIEWING LI HUNG CHANG IN PEKING. 


Tae EMINENT CHINESE STATESMAN SPEAKS WITH PLEASANT RECOLLECTIONS OF His AMERICAN VISIT, AND HvuGELY Enjoys His Own PICTURE IN THE MUTOSCOPE. 
OTOGRAPHS BY THE AMERICAN MUTOSCOPE AND BioGraPH CoMPANY.—{SEE PaGE 130.) 
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HINTS [0 MONEY-MAKERS. 


EXXULTANT bulls are expecting “a spring boom.” Do 
business conditions warrant the expectation? The clash 
between the big steel and iron fabricators, the accumula- 
tion of stocks of iron at the furnaces, the marked diminu- 
tion in the foreign demand for our iron and steel, indicate 
a radical change from the prosperous conditions which, 
sent up the price of pig iron almost. fifty per 
higher than it is to-day. In the woolen goods 
trade, in rubber, clothing, and cotton conditions 
are far from satisfactory to manufacturers and dealers. 

The window-glass manufacturers have just agreed to 
close their plants on April 1st, instead of at the custom- 
ary time of June Ist, so as to eurtail production and 
maintain prices. Eighty factories and 30,000 workers 
wili be affected. The Southern Hosiery Yarn Spinners’ 
Association has decided to abandon all previous prices 
agreed upon and to — production as much as pos- 
sible. The Pressed Steel Car Company, which has been 
boasting that it was earning from ten to twenty per cent. 
stock, has 
common stock and declined to print 


a year ago, 
cent. 


goods, 


on its common reduced its dividend on the 
its balance-sheet or 
to promise that the dividends on the common will be con- 
tinued. This, following the that the Federal 
Steel Company, which has also been claiming to be earn- 
ing from ten to twenty per cent. on its common stock, is 
about to borrow $10,000,000 on a new issue of bonds: 
the conduct of the Tennessee Coal and Iron Company, 
in reference to its dividends, and later of the American 
Steel and Wire, all indicate that the boom and 
that we may expect during the current year the swing of 
the pendulum the other way. 

Of course the great manipulators of the money and 
the stock markets may be able to continue their manipula- 
tion, but when stock exchange aggregate 
over a million shares a day for three months, it 
is time to hoist danger it signifies extensive 
liquidation, usually followed by dullness and 
more or less depression. Two or three of the special 
stocks which have been lifted to a high level by a com- 
bination of capital and brains advanced still 
further, and a few other which may be 
included in some new deals, have substantial 
advances, but I do not all-around advance 
from the present high leyel will be found either natural 
or helpful. 


rumor 


is over 


sales on the 
two or 
signals, for 
which is 


may be 
railroad stocks, 
may also 


believe an 


“B,,”” Catskill; N.Y. :'No. 
“M. F. T.,” Omaha, Neb.: Decidedly no. 


“ Mystic,’”’ West Medford, 

“C.,” Wilkesbarre, Penn. : 
inclosed. 

“fF. G. 8.,” Garnerville, N. Y.: 
with them. 

" St. Louis: 
recommend. 

“ B.,” Hartford, Conn.: Hold it. (2) I regard South- 
ern Pacific bought on declines with favor. 

“M. M.,”’ Cincinnati: I think you can get safer and 
more readily salable sec eas a 2) Credit good. 

*G. R.,” Baltimore, Md.: I do not advise the purchase 
until the plan of reorganization has been more fully dis- 
closed. 

“L.,” Johnstown, Penn.: Have nothing to do with the 
copper mine. It isa pure gamble and in no way an in- 
vestment. 

“2%. -%..%.;3" New York: 
to the baindize and loan association you mention. 
ine losed no stamp. 

* Cincinnati: Leave the Texas oil 
(2) Sales of American Car and Foundry 
daily in the New York morning papers. 

“ McG.,”’ Kalamazoo, Mich.: It is impossible 
information regarding this property from 
A mercantile agency might give you some. 

“S.,” New York: I would keep my North American. 
(2) I do not think I would have time to consider the 
on eS: you suggest. However, it looks feasible. 

Cherokee, Ia.: Illinois Central looks high, but 
it is “an investment stock and in the present temper of 
things it will be dangerous to sell any of these short. 

“Z.,”’ Duluth, Minn.: See answer to “E. R.,” San 
Antonio. (2) No franchises, only dock privileges that 
can be rescinded at pleasure. At 68 the stock is cheap. 

‘Speculator,” Toledo, O.: A good flyer for specula- 
tion will be found in the Kansas City Southern common 
and preferred stocks, if one has patience. They look 


Mass.: All are very good, 
Leave it alone. No stamp 


IIave nothing to do 


I know of no such book that I can 


I would much prefer a bank 
You 


stocks alone. 
are reported 


to obtain 
sources here. 


cheap. 

“—1.,” Dover, N. H.: I believe American Steel and 
Wire, if conducted in the interest of stockholders, should 
be able to earn moderate dividends on the common stock. 
(2) Yes. 

“Ezra C.,’’ Minneapolis, Minn.: Try Long Island 


Railroad for a long pull. (2) In an active market 
Wheeling and Lake Erie second ought to be good, but it 
has had a considerable advance. 


“§S.,” Cincinnati, O.: I do not believe in the chart 
system. Any system of figures and statistics may be 
helpful, but obviously none can be a guide to speculation 


in the varying moods of the market. 

“C.,” Cincinnati, O.: I do not advise short sales until 
the condition of the market is more settled. I doubt if 
it would be wise to sell any of the coalers short or any of 
the investment railway securities. 

“ Central Avenue,” New Rochelle, N. Y.: I have never 
believed in the stock you mention, and, though its pro- 
moters promise to advance the price, I should feel in- 
clined to get out of it at the first good opportunity. 

“M.,” St. Louis, Mo.: If the market maintains its 
strength, Southern Pacific should do better. I have 
great confidence in Mr. Hays, the new manager, and his 
ability to make the road a still greater earning power. 

“ Subscriber,” Pittsburg, Penn.: If you will ‘multiply 
$215, the cost of the stock, by 3.26, the rate of interest, 
the result will show you the annual dividend rate, which 
is, as your broker says, seven per cent. You inclosed no 
stamp 

“, wg St. Paul, Minn.: 
pt chance.” 
at any favorable opportunity, but, as I have always said, 
it is a gamble and you take a gambler’s chance when you 
deal in it. 

“©.,” Richmond, Va.: I could not recommend any ad- 
visory ‘agent. No responsible party will assume such an 
obligation. Reliable brokers refuse to do this sort of 
business, and you might as well throw your money into 
the sewer as to trust it to unreliable parties. 


I think Leather common has 


The manipulators are liable to take it up. 


“E. R.,” San Antonio: 
Chicago and Alton general 


Excellent bonds are the 
34s, selling at this writing at 
about 85; the Northern Pacific general 3s, around 70; 
the Reading general 4s, around 94; the Erie general 4s, 
around 83; and Southern Railway first 5s, around 114. 


(2) Yes. (3) The bond would cost you $1,375. (4) No. 

“A. B.,” Westerly, R. I.: I do not advise the pur- 
chase of the National Salt trust certificates and agree 
with you that investments netting fourteen and three- 


fourths per cent. do not need to look for public subscrip- 
tions. (2) I think favorably of the People’s Gas five 
per. cent. gold bonds at the price you name. 

“'T.,.” New York : It has been stated that Standard Oil in- 
terests control National Salt, but its directory does not indi- 
cate that such is the case. (2) The stock has had something of 
an advance, and if it is earning its dividends and can continue 
to earn them it should sell higher. I would rather have the 
preferred than the common. 

“D.,” Akron, O.: It is impossible arbitrarily to fix a 
price at which one can either buy or sell stocks with 
profit, for everything depends upon the general course of 
unforeseen circumstances. (2) You perhaps have ob- 
served the denial of the story of the Pressed Steel Car 
Company. Official information is very difficult to ob- 
tain. 

* Novice,” Watervliet, N. Y.: Deliveries are usually 
made on the day after the purchase. Much depends on 
the activity of the market and how much stock awaits 
transfer. (2) Settlements are made after deliveries, 
though a broker as a personal favor might settle 6n the 
day of the sale. (38) Ask the secretary. (4) I do not 
know. 

“ B.,” Rensselaer, N. Y.: You cannot lose much on the 
Bay State Gas. You had better keep it and sell it on 
the first advance, if it ever has any. (2) I would get 
my money back from the advisory firm as quickly as 
possible. My advice has constantly been against intrust- 
ing funds to such parties. You will be lucky if you get 


it back. 

“R.,” Carbondale, Penn.: The new steamship com- 
pany has some good men in its directorate. It is a 
speculative proposition. If you had your money in it 
and wanted to get it out, you could not dispose of the 
stock probably as readily as if you held securities dealt 
in on the. Street. 

“S.,” Ghicago, Lll.: It is impossible to say whether 
Glucose can maintain its six per cent. dividends, because 
no balance-sheet of its business is made publi¢. Its 
friends declare that it is more than earning its dividends. 
I should not sell at a loss. Would rather have the pre- 
ferred for investment. 

“ZL,” Richford, Vt.: Unless prosperous conditions 
change, Southern Pacific ought to maintain its earnings 
at the present favorable rate. I have no doubt .it can 
pay a dividend, but the management heretofore has not 
been inclined that way, preferring to put surplus earn- 
ings into the property. 

“C.,” Pulaski, N. Y.: By reducing or wiping out the 
watered stock. (2) Southern Railroad common is re- 
garded as a good speculation, if bought on declines. (3) 
Yes, for the present. (4) Too much manipulation in it. 
(5) I would prefer Southern Pacific or Kansas City and 
Southern preferred. (6) Not if the present bull pool 
maintains its strength. (7) It is a good cheap stock to 
trade in. 

“C.,” Pittsburg, Penn.: For investment, I certainly 
should advise the preferred rather than the common of 
the industrials you mention. I think the one you men- 
iton first will give you the best satisfaction in the end, 
but it might be well to divide your investment among the 
several properties. (2) I regard the Pittsburg stocks 
with favor, but they are not dealt in extensively on our 
market, and I am, therefore, not familiar with their 
status. 

“ Panama,” Brooklyn, N. Y.: The value of Tennessee 
Coal and Iron and of the cognate properties depends 
upon whether we are to have peace or war in the iron 
and steel business. The great railroad manipulators can 
hardly afford to have war. (2 and 3) Answered by 
No. 1. (4) Yes. (5) Reading common ought to benefit 
largely from the new coal combination. (6) You ought 
to be able to sell without a loss eventually. (7) It 
would take too long to give you:this chapter of ancient 
history. 

‘B.,” Cincinnati, O.: If there is money in the stocks 
of speculative oil companies—that is, if they offer good 
things to investors—it would not be necessary to peddle 
their shares around to the public at 25 cents a-piece. 
(2) No book will qualify you to operate on the stock 
exchange. Reading, observation, and experience are the 
best teachers. (3) International Steam Pump preferred 
has merit, but I do not regard it as favorably as some o 
the other preferred industrials. The stock you mention 
must be the se. 

ie. 2 Kansas City, Mo.: The anthracite com- 
bination, if it holds, ought offic ially to advance the price 
of Delaware and Hudson because it is likely to make it 
ultimately a very strong, closely-held investment security. 
Of course a general drop in the market, due to unfavor- 
able business conditions, would change the situation en- 
tirely. (2) The coal combination is strengthening its 
lines in every direction. It looks as if it would be very 
strong. Its success means new vitality for all the coal- 
ers, including Erie and Reading. 

“R.,” Charles City, Ia.: The market is pretty high, 
but investments can profitably be made in several pre- 
ferred stocks of first-class industrials. I think Long 
Island Railroad stock will eventually advance to much 
higher figures. (2) Ontario and Western, Chesapeake 
and Ohio, and Missouri, Kansas and Texas preferred 
have a promising future. Many investérs are giving a 
preference now to the lower-priced bonds, 
debenture Bs, in making investments with regard to pos- 
sibilities of a speculative advance. 

“D.,” Akron, O.: I have no doubt that you will sell 
your People’s Gas without loss if you will be patient. 
If blackmailing officials would leave the corporation 
alone, the stock would sell much higher. (2) I believe 
in Wabash debenture Bs and Texas Pacific on declines. 
(3) The report that the Carnegies will enter the field of 
the Pressed Steel Car Company depressed the stock of 
the latter, but the fact that the earnings of the company 
did not justify the continuance of the heavy dividends 
on the common was a far more important factor. 

“K.,” Tamaqua, Penn.: The Collateral Trust fours of 
the Southern Pacific are secured by a mortgage covering 
the $12,000,000 of preferred stock of the Central Pacific 
Railway and the additional authorized $8,000,000 of such 
preferred stock when issued, and all the common stock 
purchased by the Southern Pacific, aggregating over $67,- 
000,000. About $29,000,000 of the collateral fours have 
been issued, and the limit is about $37,000,000. I do 
not regard this as an absolutely safe bond in all times of 
adversity, but it is a good security considering its price. 

“M.,” Berlee, Penn.: I do not regard with great favor 
any of the shares you hold. The Philadelphia stocks are 
not traded in on the New York market, and I believe 


there is more manipulation in the former than in the ~ 


“without a 


acrowd him out. 


like Wabash, 


Brunswick 
upward 


I could get rid of my 

general 
with the rest of the 
You will probably be able to sell your Cot 


latter city. (2) If 
without I should let it go. 
movement carry it along 

market. (5) 
ton Oil for what you paid for it. 
idends carry it. It is open to competition 


directions. 

* Gussie,” Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y.: Opposition to 
the Glucose concern would of course injure it, but | 
would not sell my stock at a loss, for a combination of 
opposing interests might be effected. (2) You cannot 
sustain a much heavier loss in Linseed common, and 
while I do not believe in holding the stock, there is a 

take a spurt and enable you to 


possibility that it may 
get out without loss. (8) I would keep my money in a 


loss, 


might 


Meanwhile the div 
from many 


savings-bank. Four per cent. is a fair interest and you 
know the money is safe. Be patient and wait until the 
market has a panicky drop, and then almost anything 


you buy will yield a profit. (4) Brokers. of good stand- 
ing. (5) Not the highest rating. (6) I do not advise 
the purchase of distillers. 

“Old Subscriber”: I do not 
common as intrinsically worth 
market I would sell the stock 


regard Steel and Wire 
$45. In an advancing 
whenever I could do so 
loss, because of the mercurial character of 
such industrials. (2) No: though National Steel has 
merit. (3) I would not rather have Republic Steel pre- 
ferred than American Steel and Wire, but prefer it to 
National Steel common. Whether lower prices in the 
steel stocks are to prevail depends upon the condition of 
the iron and steel market. The outlook for domestic 
trade has improved of late, though the foreign outlook is 
less encouraging. (+4) The prosperity of the South ought 
to strengthen Southern Railway securities of all kinds. 
Southern Railway preferred sold last year as high as 74 
and as low as 49. It only pays three per cent. per annum 
and, unless the dividend is increased, ought not to sell 
much higher. The common is purely speculative. 
JANUARY 31ST. JASPER. 


Life-insurance Suggestions. 

THE bankrupt order 
very few 
condition. 


Friends, 


prosperous 


of the Chosen 
years ago, was said to be in a very 

The Galveston calamity caused such heavy 
death losses that the assets of the Chosen Friends were 
wiped out in a single day. Nothing of this kind could 
happen to an old-line company, because all of such com- 
panies collect such sufficient additional money for pre- 


only a 


miums as may be required to meet emergencies. The 


holder of a policy in an assessment association never 
knows when his rate is to be advanced, 
older the tendency is to 
The holder of a policy in an 
company has a fixed and permanent rate which 
be increased, but which may be reduced by the payment 
of dividends. Ile is also assured that whenever 
renders his policy it has an absolute vatue, either in 
paid-up insurance, cash, or some other form of remunera- 
tion. Therefore, the man who wants life insurance to 
protect his family and to lighten his burdens in his old 
age can only find these benefits in an old-line company. 
How many of my readers have had a bitter experience 
with the assessment associations and found, when they 
were old and unable to secure insurance in an old-line 
company, that they driven out of the fraternal 
orders by prohibitory assessments. 

“A.” Cleveland, O.: The Equitable, but 
panies are good. 

‘L.,”’ Greensburg, The 

(2) By no means. 


and as he grows 
high as to 
old-line 


make the rate so 
cannot 


he sur 


were 


both com- 


Penn. : Aetna is prosperous. 


“B. B.,” Little Rock, Ark.: Your policy in the Pru- 
dential ‘is incontestable after one year. It is a good 
policy. 

J. V. B.,” St. Louis: The concern is not an insur- 
ance company and therefore I cannot advise you. A 


mercantile agency will no doubt give you the information. 

“S$.” Covington, Ky.: The New York Life. (2) The 
change ought not to reduce the dividend to policy-holders. 
(3) I have no doubt that the company you refer to has 
made unprofitable investments in Western farm mort 
gages. 

“B..” St. Paul, Minn.: It is in fair standing. (2) I 
would change from the assessment plan. Better yet, if 
you are insurable on equal terms in one of the strong 
old-line companies, like the Mutual Life, the New York 
Life, or the Equitable, take a new policy in a new com- 
pany. 

“D.,” West Medford, Mass.: I would drop my insur 
ance in the assessment concern, which has recently in- 
creased the number of its assessments. The courts have 
decided that members are responsible, even if they drop 
out, for the debts of such orders. That is another reason 
why I advise my readers against connecting themselves 
with fraternal myeartgre associations. 

“R. A. M.,’”’ New York: As long as a fraternal asso 
ciation can attract new members and thus keep down the 
necessity of increasing its assessments to meet the addi 
tional death rate which comes with the increasing age of 
its membership, so long it will be apparently prosperous 
But this prosperity is not real, it is only apparent. 
few years ago the Iron Hall and the Chosen Friends 
were numbered among the strongest of the fraternal! 
societies, and had many a severe letter from reader: 
years ago regarding my predictions that the Iron Hal! 
would ultimately fail. Yet its bankruptcy, like that of 
the Chosen Friends, was complete. I do not believe in 
assessment insurance, and think it is the dearest of all 
and, in the end, the most unsatisfactory. I have hac 
experience with both myself and speak, therefore, with 
knowledge. 

“R.,” Washington: I regard the Manhattan Life en 
dowment policy which you hold as a very good form o! 
insurance.. The company made an excellent report at 
the close of last year. (2) I do not believe in any o! 
the assessment orders. You can get a ten-year terp 
policy in the Provident Savings of New York, or even in 
some of the larger companies, for about the same cost as 
your insurance in the Royal Arcanum will cost, and dur- 
ing those ten years the premium cannot be increased 
while in the Royal Arcanum, or any other fraterna! 
assessment association, assessments can be advance! 
whenever necessity requires it. (3) I certainly woul: 
prefer a whole-life policy for $1,000 in the Prudential. 
costing $26.23 per annum and giving you, at the end of 
twenty years, an estimated return in cash of all that you 
have put in, and a little more. The Prudential is an ex- 


cellent company. 
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LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


THE WORLD OF AMUSEMENT. 








ETHEL BARRYMORE AS ‘*‘ MME. 
TRENTONI,” AT THE 
GARRICK. 


THE latest novel to undergo the test of dramatization 
is Robert Grant's “ Unleavened Bread,’ and the comedy- 
satire which Leo Ditrichstein has distilled from it has 
been brought out by Manager Alfred E. Aarons, with 
considerable care and no little expenditure, at the Savoy. 
The play is interesting, but the dialogue is a little too 
prolix and the plot too weak to give it well-sustained 
interest. The best work is done by Elizabeth Tyree, as 
Selma White, the young woman with a mission on the 
line of the twentieth-century woman, but whose most 
substantial achievement includes her marriage to three 
husbands, one after the other, the last one crowning her 
ambition in life to become a leader in that aristocratic 
circle of society which at first she affected to despise. 
Miss Tyree has a lot of work to do and does.it all very 
well. In a stronger part she would be even more effect- 
ive. Eleanor Robson as the chic, lively, and entertain- 
ing Flossie Williams, Alice Fischer, as Mrs. Farle, and 
Margaret Fuller, as Pauline Littleton, are clever. E. J. 
Morgan, as Wilbur Littleton, gives precisely the same 
sort of performance that he has given ever since he has 
been in the lead. It will be a fortunate day for him 
when he can rid himself of mannerisms of speech and 
action which stamp everything he does with a tiresome 
sameness. 

Miss Amelia Bingham seems to have achieved her 
ambition at the Bijou in “The Climbers.” Large au- 
diences testify a keen appreciation of the play and of her 
excellent acting. It is a peculiar circumstance that the 
present theatrical season has brought out comparatively 
few plays in which men have been the stars. Maude 
Adams, Julia Marlowe, Viola Allen, Mary Mannering, 
Amelia Bingham, Annie Russell, May Irwin, Effie Shan- 
non, Miss Crosman, and Edna May have been the at- 
tractive theatrical planets, and the reign of feminine 

















MISS AMELIA BINGHAM IN “ THE CLIMBERS,” AT THE BIJOU, 
Photograph by the Burr McIntosh Studio, 


THE NEWEST PHOTOGRAPH OF MAUDE ADAMS 
IN ** L’AIGLON.” 





BLANCHE BATES AS ‘‘ CIGAR- 
ETTE,” AT THE GARDEN. 


beauty rather than of masculine strength still continues 
with Miss Bates and Miss Barrymore, the latest comers. 
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MAXINE BLLIOTT IN ‘‘ WHEN WE WERE TWENTY-ONE,” 
AT THE KNICKERBOCKER. 


The revival of “ When We Were Twenty-One,” at 
the Knickerbocker Theatre, with Nat Goodwin and 
Maxine Elliott in the leading characters, was made the 
occasion for about as hearty a reception as any of the 
public favorites have had in New York this winter. The 
play was one of the most popular. of last season, and it 
has started out again this winter with every indication 
that it will have a profitable run. The company is fully 
as good as that of last year, and in fact few changes 
of consequence have been made. Mr. Goodwin's per- 
formance is perfect, and Miss Elliott is as sweet as ever. 

Considering the popularity of the Strauss waltzes it 
is not surprising that “ Vienna Life,” at the Broadway, 
one of Johann Strauss’s last operettas, had a warm wel- 
come. The music is its most charming feature, though 
the pictorial accessories are extravagantly beautiful and 
the costumes most gorgeous. But for these things, 
“Vienna Life” would be destined to a brief existence 
in New York. The marching and dancing are also sav- 
ing features. Raymond Hitchcock, Miss Ethel Jack- 
son, Miss Barbe, with her clever singing, and Miss 
Amelia Stone are the best in the cast. 

The first week in February witnessed the presenta- 
tion of several new attractions. The close of Mr. Crane’s 
very successful engagement at the Garrick, in “ David 
Harum,” opened the way for the presentation of “ Cap- 
tain Jinks of the Horse Marines,” with charming Ethel 
Barrymore .in the leading part. She certainly cannot 
complain of her. welcome. That painstaking, conscien- 
tious actor, Mr. Willard, at the Garden Theatre, was 
followed by Miss Blanche Bates in “ Under Two Flags.” 
New York has no greater stage favorites ‘than Miss 
Bates and Miss Barrymore. 

Mr. B. F. Keith’s artistic series of studies in art, at 


139 


the Union Square, surpass in beauty and pictorial effect 
anything of the kind ever gotten up in this country or 
Europe. The superb groupings, backgrounds, and light 
ing effects are a revelation. These splendid artistic pro- 
ductions have been in course of arrangement and scenic 
construction for more than a month under the personal 
direction of Mr. Glendenning, the famous English artist 
In the perpetual hunting after every new thing which is as 
characteristic of New York in the twentieth century as- of 
Athens in the first, 
B. F. Keith has capt- 
ured, for the Union 
Square Theatre, one 
of the most extraor- 
dinary attractions of 
a purely ephemeral 
nature that the 
amusement world has 
known for some time. 
‘* Bath House John,” 
of Chicago, known 
more soberly as the 
Hon. John J. Cough 
lin, alderman in the 
“Windy City,” has 
turned his aggressive 





MISS DE SOUSA, A WESTERN ; 
SONG-BIRD. talent to song-writ- 


ing, and he has in 
formed all that part of the earth of which he knows the ex- 
istence geographically that he is the author of the words and 
music of *‘ Dear Midnight of Love,” and that May de Sousa is 
singing it. This combination of genius, with a handsome 
stage setting, a large chorus of pretty girls, and an a lequate 
orchestra, was introduced in this city at Keith’s on January 
28th. It must be said that the song is by no means bad, but 
rather better than most vaudeville ditties, and that Miss de 
Sousa is a very pretty young woman with an excellent voice. 
Mr. Keith is offering a really legitimate attraction, but the 
special reputation and the unusual advertising methods of the 
renowned composer of the West lend an oufré character to 
this specialty as interesting as it is amusing. 

The success of the entertainment to be given February 8th, 
1901, at the Waldorf-Astoria, by the Eclectic Club, for the 
benefit of the 
Army Relief So 
ciety, will be due 
in a great meas 
ure to the untir 
ing energy of the 
club’s president, 
Mrs. Doré Lyon, 
a Woman much 
admired for her 
executive ability, 
as well as for 
the possession of 
a fine soprano 
voice. The club, 
social as well as 
l.terary, became 
“section thirty 
seven” of the 
Army Reliet 
about three 
months ago, with 
the purpose of 
having some 
charitable _ ele- 
ments as well as 

MRS. DORE LYON. social features, 
The object of the 
society is to relieve the distress and suffering of the destitute 
widows and orphans of officers and soldiers killed in the late 
war in the Philippines. A number of well-known artists and 
amateurs will appear in the operatic portion of the entertain- 
ment, including Madame Josephine Jacoby, the celebrated 
contralto; Madame Gina Ciaparelli Viafora, the dramatic 
prima -donna soprano ; Mrs. Emma Aron, Chevalier Dante 
Del Papa, and Signor 
Carlos Rossini. Mrs. 
Doré Lyon will ap 
pear as Aida, and 
Mr. Parry, of the 
Mctropolitan Opera 
House, has kindly con- 
sented to act as stage- 
manager. The worthy 
purpose of the Eclectic 
Club deserves the most 
substantial encourage- 
ment. 

The revival at the 
Academy of Music, on 
an elaborate scale, of 
‘* Barbara Frictchie,” 
one of last year’s nota- 
ble successes, brings to 
the front, in the part 
which Miss Julia Mar 
lowe made so delignt- 
another sympa- 

thetic and quite effi- 
cient actress, Miss Effie Ellsler. She supplies the place of Miss 
Marlowe, and furnishes for the most part an acceptable sub- 
stitute. 

The good January plays that continue at the opening 
of February include “ Mrs. Dane’s Defense,” at the Em- 
pire; “ When Knighthood Was in Flower,” at the Cri- 
terion; “In the Palace of the King,” at the Republic; 
“Janice Meredith,” at Wallack’s; and “ Lady Hunt- 
worth’s Experiment,” at Daly’s. There is no diminu- 
tion of interest in these performances, all of which have 
exceptional merit, JASON, 





EFFIE ELLSLER IN * BARBARA 
FRIETCHIE,” AT THE ACAD- ful 
EMY OF MUSIC. ° 
































































































































































































































































LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


THE SUNNY SIDE OF LIFE. 





A MYSTERY. 


JEFF—‘‘ (Hic) dat’s a snow-man—I’s not so drunk not t’ 
kno’ dat ; but whad puzzles dis yere coon is why he doan’ 
raise his imbrella.” 


Good Things from an Old Source. 


A LITTLE volume has recently been published contain- 
ing a careful compilation of stories and sayings of Sydney 
Smith, the canon of St. Paul’s. Not all the 
stories are new, but most of them bear re-telling. This, 
for instance: 

“The oddest instance of absence of mind happened to 
me once in forgetting my own name. I knocked at a 
door in London; asked, ‘Is Mr. B - at home?’ ‘* Yes, 
sir; pray what name shall I say?’ I looked at the man 
astonished—what name? what name? Aye, that was the 
question; what is my name? IL believe the man thought 
me mad; but it is literally true that, during the space of 
two or three minutes, I had no more idea who I was than 
if I had never existed. I did not know. whether I was a 
dissenter or a layman. I felt as dull as Sternhold and 
Hopkins. At last, to my great relief, it flashed 
me that I was Sydney Smith.” 

Asked if the bishop of ——— was going to marry, Syd- 
ney Smith replied, “ Perhaps he may. Yet how can a 
bishop marry? How can he flirt? The most he can say 
is, ‘I will see you in the vestry after service.’ ” 

He “ grew old merrily ’ at Combe-Florey, in Somerset- 
shire. Here it was that-a certain young lady, walking 
one day round the grounds, exclaimed, ** Oh, why do you 
chain up that fine Newfoundland dog, Mr. Smith?” 
“ Because it has a passion for breakfasting on parish 
boys.” ‘“ Parish boys!” she exclaimed; “ does he really 
eat boys, Mr. Smith?” “ Yes; he devours them—buttons 
and all.” Not less appreciative of his questioner’s mental 
attainments was his answer to the lady who, of all things 
in the world, asked him for a motto for her dog Spot. 
“ Out, damned Spot,” was his suggestion, and, strange to 
say, as he remarked afterward, she did not seem to think 
it sufficiently sentimental. 

Sydney Smith would have made a valuably original 
art critic: 

“T like pictures without knowing anything about them; 
but I hate coxcombry in the fine arts, as well as in any- 
thing else. I got into dreadful disgrace with Sir George 
Beaumont, who, standing before a picture at Bowood, ex- 
claimed, turning to me, ‘Immense breadth of light and 
shade!’ I innocently said, ‘ Yes, about an inch and a 
half.’ He gave me a look which ought to have killed me.” 

“Books in the Running Streams” is some kind of 
definition of the canon’s attitude toward the gentle art 
of Izaak Walton: 

“TI give up fly-fishing; it is a light, volatile, dissipated 
pursuit. But ground bait with a good, steady float that 
never bobs without a bite is an occupation for a bishop, 
and in no way interferes with sermon-making.” 

Nor was sermon-making inconsistent with an apprecia- 
tion of what was food merely for the body: 

Mrs. Marcet one day expressed to Sydney Smith her 
admiration for a ham of his. “Oh,” said he, “ our hams 
are the only true Hams; yours are Shems and Japheth’s.” 

Again: 

“My idea of heaven is eating foie gras to the sound of 
trumpets.” 

Most people have heard of the “surgical operation ” 
necessary to enable a joke to reach the understanding of 
the Scot. With the answer that this was likely enough, 
if the joke were made by an Englishman, may be com- 
pared Sydney Smith’s tale of a quip he made in York- 
shire: 

“A joke goes a great way in the country. I ‘have 
known one last pretty well for seven years. I remember 
making a joke‘after a meeting of the clergy in Yorkshire, 
where there was a Rev. Mr. Buckle, who never spoke 
when I gave his health, saying that he was ‘a buckle 
without a tongue.’ Most persons within hearing laughed, 
but my next-door neighbor sat unmoved and sunk in 
thought. At last, a quarter of an hour after we had all 
done, he suddenly nudged me, exclaiming, ‘I see now 
what you meant, Mr. Smith; you meant a joke.’ ‘ Yes, 
sir,” I said, ‘I believe I did.’ Upon which he began 
laughing so heartily that I thought he would choke, and 
was obliged to pat him on the back.” 


famous 


across 


Little Stories of Big Men. 


the story of 
comrade out of 


NEXT to 
wounded 


the soldier who carries his 
the range of fire on his own 
back and thereby earns his undying gratitude, there is 
no incident that turns up more frequently in the annals 
of warfare than that of the faithful sentinel who com- 
pels some distinguished individual, civilian or military, 
to halt and give an account of himself, the same as ordi- 
nary persons must do, and that in spite of all assertions 
of rank and authority. Napoleon had an experience of 
this sort with one of his own sentries, and so did Grant 
and Sherman. History now itself again, the 
scene this time being near Manila, the sentry an American 
soldier, and the distinguished individual Judge Taft. 
The Manila F'reedom tells the story. <A carriage contain- 


repeats 


ing a portly individual was driving along one of the 
streets in the outskirts of the city one day, it says, when 
suddenly the ery of “ Halt!” was heard. The driver 


reined his steeds, and the sentry, standing firmly in the 
centre of the “Who is there?” Not 
knowing what else to say, the occupant of the carriage 
answered: “ Judge Taft, president of the civil commis- 
* Advance, Judge Taft, to be recognized,” bawled 
the sentry. The judge advanced, and the following dia- 
logue took place: Sentry—* Have you a pass?” Taft— 
“No, sir. Do I Sentry—" You do, sir, 
and it’s my duty to run you in.” Taft—* But I am the 
civil Governor of the Philippine Islands.” Sentry— 
“That don’t cut any figure. You're a civilian and out 
after hours. I'll let you go by this time, but the next 
time I catch you you'll have to see the captain.” “ Thank 
you,” murmured Judge Taft, as he drove away. 


street, shouted: 


sion.” 


require one?” 


On one occasion the zeal of Lord Wolseley, the retiring 
commander-in-chief of the British army, for the welfare 
of his men got the better of his discretion. Dinner was 
being served to the soldiers, and orderlies hurried back- 
ward and forward with steaming pails of soup. Lord 
Wolseley stopped one of them. The man was at atten- 
tion in a moment. ‘“ Remove the lid.”” No sooner said 
than done. “ Let me taste it.” “ But, plaze yer “g 
‘Let me taste it, I say.”’ And taste it he did. “ Dis- 
graceful! Tastes like nothing in the world but dish- 
water.” Plaze, yer honor,” 
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gasped the man, “and so 
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A WISE FOWL. 


EpaRAM—“ Now how de dickins did dat fowl know dat I 
done turn ober er new leaf ?” 


Varieties of Professorships. 


“ SECOND-COUSIN PHILENDA’S youngest daughter, Mary 
Ella, is married,” Farmer Hornbeak announced upon his 
return from the village. “ Niece Theodosia stopped me 
as I was drivin’ along an’ told me to let you know that 
she’d just got a letter from Okonk, where Philenda’s 
folks live, sayin’ that Mary Ella was married week before 
last to Professor—er—er—Somebody—lI don’t exactly re- 
call what the name was.” 

“A professor?” returned Mrs. Hornbeak, in a pleased 
tone. “I guess, then, that she’s made a good match of 
it an’ got a man of education an’ social standin’, if so be 
that he’s a professor. I’m real glad ’tis so, too.” 

“ Wa-al, I don’t know,” said the old man, shrewdly. 
“That depends a good deal, ’cordin’ to my way of think- 
in’, on what variety of the species he belongs to, so to say. 
Theodosia didn’t tell me, an’ I forgot to ask, whether he 
is a dancin’-master, a corn-doctor, a piano-tuner, a prize- 
fighter, a hoss-physician, a layer-on-of-hands, a_ bal- 
loonatic, a seventh son of a seventh son, a sword-swal- 
lower, a phrenologist, a bicycle-rider, a magician, or an 
elastic-skin man.” 












A HINT IN 
THE CLAM (to the oyster)—‘‘ Why don’t you follow the ex- 


SEASON. 


ample of an old rounder and shut up once in a while? Every 
time you open your face you get intu broils and stews !” 
A Pointed Question. 
A LaDy friend had an Yrish girl in her employ. She 


was an excellent servant, but could not be induced to keep 
herself clean. The mistress had in vain spoken plainly, 
and at last tried strategy. 

“ Bridget,” said she, confidentially, one day, ‘‘do you 
know that if you wash your face daily in hot soapy water 
it will make you beautiful?” 

Whereupon she was met with the unexpected reply, 
“ Sure, an’ it’s a wonder ye niver thried it yerself, mum.” 


An Unhappy Hint. 


AMONG a number of guests invited to 
were a widow and a newly married lady, the wife of an 
English officer recalled to India. An old gentleman was 
asked to take the widow (who was young) in to dinner, 
but he thought his partner was the bride. 

The widow, fanning herself as they went, said, “It is 
very warm here.” 

“Yes,” said the old gentleman, “ but not so warm as 
the place where your fusband has gone to.” 


a dinner-party 


All the Difference. 


MISUNDERSTANDINGS of familiar words, especially of 
religious formularies, are universal in nurseries. How 
common such confusions are even among adults of lim- 
ited education is, perhaps, realized. So says a 
clerical correspondent, who sends us the following in- 
stances coming under his own notice: “ With all my 
worldly goods, I, thee, and thou,” is the popular render- 
ing of “I thee endow.” ‘“ My awful wife,” supplies an 
instance of a dropped “1” as disastrous as any dropped 
“h.” One villager’s version and mental vision of the 
angel Gabriel’s salutation, ‘‘ Blessed art thou amongst 
women,” was found to be, “ Blessed art thou, a monk 
swimming.” Other parishioners have been particularly 
devout to “ Blessed John the Blacksmith,” and to “ Holy 
Michael, the Dark Angel.” 


less 


"Is Royal ’Ighness. 


Tue Lady’s Pictorial produces a good story about the 
Duke of York, now crown-prince of England. It is 
stated that upon one occasion his Royal Highness was 
indulging in a strictly incognito ride on an omnibus 
when the driver, having considerable difficulty with one 
of his horses, apostrophized it sharply with “ Come up, 
yer Royal ’Ighness! come up, will yer?” ‘“ Why do you 
call him ‘ Royal Highness’?” asked the duke. “ Well, 
sir,” said the driver, “ that ’orse is so ’orty and lazy and 
good-for-nothing I calls ’im ’is Royal ’Ighness; see?” 
The duke concludes the story with, “I thanked him and 
asked no more questions.” 


A Real Irish « Bull.’’ 


In the way of a thorough-going “ bull” the following 
is very bad to beat. A certain club in the west of Ire- 
land had among its members a certain discontented 
minority who were continually finding fault with the 
arrangements made by the committee. One of the mal- 
contents on one occasion, after calling at the club-room, 
left the following angry note on the board for the perusal 
of the committee: ‘“‘ Gentlemen—The hot water in the 
lavatory is perfectly cold; there is no cold water, as 
the tap is turned off at the main; there are no tips on 
any of the billiard cues, except one that is broken, and 
of no use; the daily newspapers are constantly being 
mislaid, and the light is so bad that we can’t read them.” 





*TIS reason gives a man the light 
That he may find out what is right; 
But instinct is the woman’s lot— 
Tells her she’s right if so or not. 


“ Don’T you like dates, Bagley?” 

“T don’t know, Bailey.” 

“You don’t know?” 

“No. You see I have a poor memory for dates.” 


HE called on her. Her first words made 
Sweet hope into his bosom creep. 
She turned to him and softly said, 
“ My little brother is asleep.” 
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| A Good Thing 


Good things are always 
bought freely, and 


*| Hunter 


—_ Baltimore 
Rye 


has the largest sale 
because the people 
know the 


“3 Best Whiskey 


when they taste it. | 
It is the best be- | 




















cause it is 
RA 0 5 r) 
sor TLED BY Pure, Old, 
BALTIMOR Mellow 





and never disappoints. 





| ant at all First-Class Cafés and by Jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 














= at their own homes for this 
small price. Greatest In- 
vention of the Age. Secur- 
ey and comfort to the rup- 
ured. No worthless salves 
7 ery torubon. It does 
t work. Investigate! 

ee. ” A ig BL fall taformation mailed, _ tanees 
tely on receipt 2c. stampandthisadvt. Call or address 
wacnEriC TRUSS $$ CO,, 1145 Broadway, near 26th Stes uv. 


LON DON CENCLAND). 
THE LANGHAM Portland Place. Unrival- 
ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel 
with Americans. Every modern improvement. 








for BLOOD and SKIN. Cures Eezemaand all Skin 
ECZ EMA Diseases. At druggistsor sent by express prepaid, 
CURE 8.0.7. $1, 16 0z. $1.50, Eezema Cure Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


MRS. POTTER’S 
WALNUT 
JUICE 


HAIR 
Stain 


This Stain produces 
beautiful, rich shades 
: of brown, which vary ac- 

» cording to the original 
color of the hair and the amount of Stain used. Purely 
vegetable. It cannot injure the hair, but will restore 
tresses that have been ruined by the use of chemicals 
and dyes. A peculiar and pleasing feature of this Stain 
is that the Hair retains the coloring much longer than 
by any @ye and is constantly improving while it is 
used. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mailed to your address 
on receipt of $1. Write for booklet. 

Mrs. Potter, 75 Groton B’ld’g. Cincinnati. O 








CLYDE 
LINE 


Only Direct Water Route from 
BOSTON, PROVIDENCE and 


NEW YORK 


to CHARLESTON and 
JACKSONVILLE 


FLORIDA 


Fast Modern Steamships and Ex- 
cellent Service 3 Three Sailings a 
Week from New York, Affording 
Rail Connections to all Southern 
Resorts. 














WM. P. CLYDE & CO., Gen’l Agts, 
THEO. G. EGER, G. M. 


19 State Street, New York 














The NOXALL is the 
Cd simplest,durablest 
Hatcher on the market; 
be sure and get our 
prices. Six cents for 20th 
century catalogue, circu- 
lars Free. 
NOXALL INCUBATOR CO. 
Quincy, ILL., Box 81. 








TRY THEM FOR 
> Coughs, Colds, 
BR ONCHI Al Asthma, Bronchitis, 


Hoarseness, 
and Sore Throat. 

















2 PISO'S CURE FOR 


H L EI c 
hal Best Cough Syrup. theta Good Use 
te) in time. Sold by drug 
“I 








IN A TRANCE. 


Mrs. Henprqur—‘ They say when a tiger 
has its prey in its power the victim feels neither 
fear nor pain—only a dreamy ecstasy.” 

Mr. Henpeque—‘* I don’t doubtit. The night 
you accepted me I felt the same way.”—Judge. 


CHICAGO & FLORIDA LIMITED. 


Tue Louisville & Nashville R.R., together with its 
connecting lines, has inaugurated a wide vestibuled, 
steam heated, gas lighted train, running through 
solid daily, between Chicago, Thomasville, Ga. , Jack- 
sonville and St. Augustine, Fla., with dining-car 
service for all meals en route. The schedule of this 
train is faster than ever made before between 
Chicago and Florida, and gives the tourists of the 
Northwest the same advantages heretofore provided 
solely for the tourists from the Northeast. Write 
C. L. Stone, General Passenger Agent, Louisville & 
Nashville R. R., Louisville, Ky., for descriptive 
matter concerning the train. 





FLORIDA, CUBA, AND NASSAU. 


FLoripa Limited, the standard train of the world, 
leaves New York daily, except Sunday, 12:40 noon 
via Pennsylvania Railroad and Southern Railway. 
Gives earliest arrival St. Augustine following after- 
noon. Two other fast trains daily, 3:25 Pp. M. and 
12:10 night. Perfect dining and sleeping-car serv- 
ice. New York offices, 271 and 1185 Broadway. 





CALIFORNIA. 


THIRTY-FIVE Days’ TouR via PENNSYLVANIA 
RaILROaD. 


THe Pennsylvania Railroad Company has ar- 
ranged for a special personally -conducted tour 
through California, to eve, New York and Phila- 
delphia on February 14th, - 4 the “Golden Gate 
Special,” composed exclusively of Pullman parlor- 
smoking, dining, drawing-room sleeping, compart- 
ment, and observation cars, returning by March 

20th. This special train will be run over the. entire 
route, The best hotels will be used where extended 
stops are made, but the train will be at the constant 
command of the party. 

Round - trip tickets, covering all necessary ex- 
penses, $450 from all points on Pennsylvania Rail- 
road except Pittsburg, from which point the rate 
will be $445. 

For further information apply to ticket agents ; 
Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York ; 4 Court 
Street, Brooklyn ; 789 Broad Street, Newark, N. J.; 
B. Courlaender, Jr., Passenger Agent Baltimore 
District, Baltimore, Md ; Colin Studds. Passenger 
Agent Southeastern District, Washington, D. C.; 
Thos. E. Watt, Passenger Agent Western District, 
Pittsburg, Penn.: or address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia. 














BEST NATURAL APERIENT WATER. 





Hunyadi Janos 


a ‘‘friend indeed’’ (the next morning) 
to diners-out. 


It Cures CONSTIPATION and BILIOUSNESS. 
Be sure it’s “HUNYADI JANOS”—use the full name. 


Label on bottle is BLUE with RED centre panel. 


Worn Out? | 


MARIANI 


CMARIANI WINE) 





WORLD FAMOUS TONIC. 


Mariani Wine is a tonic prepared upon truly sci- 
entific pesnetptes. It is safe and beneficial as well as 
agreeable. 

Mariani Wine has more than 8,000 written indorse- 
an from leading physicians in all parts of the 
world 


Mariani Wine gives power to the brain, strength 
and elasticity to the muscles, and richness to the 
blood. It is a promoter of ood health and longev- 
ity. Makes the oid young; Coops the young strong. 

Mariani Wine is specially recommended for Gen- 
eral Debility, Overwork, Weakness from whatever 
causes, Profound Depression and Exhaustion, Throat 
and Lung Diseases, La Grippe, Consumption, and 
Malaria. It is a diff-sible tonic for the entire sys- 
tem. 

Mariani Wine is invaluable for overworked men, 
delicate women and sickly children. It stimulates, 
strengthens and sustains the system, and braces 
body and brain. It combats Malaria and La Grippe. 
May be used effectively in form of a hot grog. 


Sold by all druggists. 


Biliousness =: 


“+I have used your valuable CASCA- 
RETS and find th em perfect. Couldn't do 
without them. I have used them forsome time 
forindigestion and biliousness and am now com 
pletely cured. Recommend them, to every one. 
Once tried, you will never be without them in 
the family.” Epw. A. MARX, Albany, N. Y. 


Beware of imitations. 















CANDY 
CATHARTIC 


Pleasant, Palatable. Potent, Taste Good. Do 
ood, Never Sicken, Weaken, or Gripe, 10c, 25c, He. 


«. CURE CONSTIPATION. ... 


Sterling Remedy Company, Chicago, Montreal, New York, 321 





NO-TO-BAG Fei. to SUREE Vooncdo Habe 





THE 


/| GRAND UNION 
HOTEL 


Directly opposite the 


| Grand Central Depot, 


42d Street and Park Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


Offers every inducement to the trav- 
eler seeking a comfortable and con- 
venient hotel. Every street-car trans- 
fers past its door. Fine Cafe and 
Restaurant. European plan. We 
attend to your baggage. 


Rates, $1 a day and upwards 




















LOOK FOR 
THE 
%@ # THREE RINGS 


OF THE 


BALLANTINE BREW 


They mark the highest possible quality 
and excellence in malt liquors : 


India Pale Ale, 
XXX Canada Malt Ale, 
Old Burton Ale, 
Porter, Brown Stout, Half and Half 


On Draught or in Bottles. 
P. Ballantine & Sons, Newark, N. J. 








Highest Grade Only. 


LAUNGHES 


We carry, full al pet with our 
iy as Cylinder Gusel ne Motors, 
20, 30 foot Launches in stock. 


Cabin and yet Size Launches to Order. 
AMERICAN MOTOR CoO., 
32 Broadway, New York. 

New York Sales Department, also at 
17 BROADWAY, . Capt. E. B. RAYNOR, 

eee 

















You Needn’t Care a Button 


I if you’ve a Bachelor’s But- 
/ ton, with Improved Wash- 
burne Patent Fasteners, 
whether you lose a suspen- 
4 button or not. Siip s 
push down the lever; 

bolas like grim death. By 
mail, 10 cts. Catalogue ot 
novelties made with Wash- 
burne fasteners, iree on 
request. 











Iw otp TIMES WHISKEY 
WwaS NOT HARMFUL; THAT 


KIND IS NOT HARMFUL NOW, 


OLD 
OVERHOLT 


BOTTLED IN BOND 
DIRECT FROM THE BARREL. 
A. OVERHOLT & Co. 
PITTSBURG, Pa. 


























Will You Have a 


Club 
Cocktail 


Before Your Dinner? 


You can offer this polite 
attention to the guest who 
dines with you at your home 
if you have a bottle of the 
“Club Cocktails.” They 
are home Cocktails. They 
are on the sideboards of 
thousands of homes. 

Are they on yours? It’s 
the proper thing to have. 

The age of the *“*Club 
Cocktails,” the pure 
liquors used, the perfect 
blending, make them better 
than you can mix; better 
than any cocktail served 
over any bar in the world. 
Send home a bottle of Man- 
hattan, Martini, Whiskey, 
Holland or Tom Gin, Ver- 
mouth or York, to-day. 





For sale by all 
Fancy Grocers and Dealers. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 














29 Broadway, N.Y. Hartford, Conn. 
Williams’ Indian Pile Ointment will cure Blind and Itch 


ing Piles. It absorbs the tumors, acts as a poultice, gives 
instant relief. Dr. Williams’ Indian Pile Ointment is pre- 
pared for Piles, and nothing else. Every box is guaranteed, 
Sold by druggists; by = for 50c. and $1.00 per box. 
pA ie 7 IAMS MWE’G Proprietors, Cleveland, 








and oSteee! Habit mor in10 
to 20 days. Nopay till cured. 
OPIUM Write DR. J.L. TEPHENS co., 
Dept. [. 4, Lebanon, Ohie. 


Sure cure, quick relief, sample 
ee | ES treatment of our Red Cross Pile 
and Fistulae Cure and Book 


mailed free. Rea Bros. Co., Dept. 1, Minneapolis, Minn. 














Leslie’s Bureau of Resort-Travel 


Will furnish trustworthy information relating to Winter 
Resorts: their hotels, rates, etc., and the best routes by 
which such resorts are reached. There is no charge for 
this service. Inquiries should be accompanied by post- 
age (10 cents) and be addressed to 


Leslie’s Bureau of Resort-Travel. 





If you could buy U. Ss. ‘bonds on the in- 
stalment plan and have all unpaid instalments 
canceled at your death, you'd do it, of course. 
In effect you can do just that if you get a policy 
in the 





PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
g21-3-5 Chestnut St., Philada. 
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> 

, A Home Calendar. 

>» The Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
4 Railway has issued a neat miniature 
» Calendar for 1go1, for home use, being 
» adirect reproduction by color photog- 
: raphy from the original of one of George 
> Sy al s charming paintings, subject, 

4 ‘* After a Long Silence.” 

Z 

> 

> 

: 

> 

7 
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> 

4 

4 


ee 


It is anoble picture, filled with a de- 
lightful sentiment, and though the re- 
production is small, it faithfully portrays 
the artist’s work. 

The Calendar will be sent to any address for 


fuur cents in postage by A. J. Smith, G. P. & 
T. A., Cleveland, O. 
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A NEW WONDERFUL INVENTION! 


















WATER RESERVOIR 


erals by using the 


BOILING WATER shes Plenty of 


“PURITAN” 


A new remarkable device, invented by “J enius of Cincinnati, 0. Entirely 
different and far superior to any filter. 
gasoline or gas stove and fill with aay § iad o 
ni Pure Distill 


clear as crystal, soft, sparkling ; 


from wells, cisterns, hydrants and streams 
See RrRED, ATES OE Beheoean, Sue 


Piles, Constipation, all kinds of Fevers—Typh hoid, Yellow, Lung and Malaria 
also Rheumatism. Female ills a 5h diseases, etc. wettest, and you'll find 
SAFETY LIES ONLY IN LAT 


idney and Bladder diseases, 


STIL N of all drinking water, 


before using. Boiling or tee a merely cubtertuges of no value. When 
a Chemist wants Absolutely Pure Water, he obtains 
EVERY FAMILY can now, without extra expense or Ly ig their 
drinking water by distillation—making it absolutely saf: 

moving all impurities, germs of disease, Lime and other health- copedeing min- 


t only by distillation. 


ure, re- 


“suromario’ WATER STILL 






mply set it oa your cook stove, 
water—it does the rest—Fur- 

ator for family use, 
a " ~~ it delicious to the taste. 


ry it 10 days and you'll be astonished at the improvement in your health, feel- 


i ood on ree. Thousands of prominent le testify to its marvelous power over 
a DD is the only caferwater | for familice jafonte, children, invalids, ath! 






py! beat nt physicians and the famous 


pt Pool has cu thousands of hopeless cases. 
Remarkable Stills. They are well and durabl: 
Style No. 7, ae =~ = awe et 3 

of Money Order, D 

as represented. 


WRITE TODAY wacker FREE | axes 
(This firm is reliable—Eorron.) 


Letter. 









+ Invaluable for Touriste: Surgeons and re all Ralstonites. It is Nature's own 
oe noel have one 
made to Test Mor years. 


+—Endoreed 
b (11,000,000 members 
of ‘these 


Sent anywhere wi with Pte Di Directions upon 4 








't, Check Money refunded after 10 use if not jus? 
You'll be delighted. na” Weel are reliable, old firm. Capital, $100,000.00. Ship promptly. 


AGENTS AND SALESMEN WAST WANTED MEN A 


ry 1. - a Customers ys delighted. Write us quick. 
Harrison Mfg: Co.,209 Harrison B’ld’g, Cincinnati, 


>. 
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Our Greatest Oil Well. 


THe BicGest GusHER EVER STRUCK IN THE UNITED STATES 
—TWENTY THOUSAND BARRELS A Day. 
(Special correspondence Leslie’s Weekly ) 

BEAUMONT, TEX., January 28th.—The celebrated oil-well 
near this city broke loose about ten o’clock on January 10th. 
‘The well had been 
put down under 
conditions that 
were new to the 
prospectors, an d 
they experienced 
great difficulties. 
Just before it be- 
gan to spout, the 
700 feet of four-inch 
pipe, which was at 
the bottom of the 
well, began to move 
up, and was finally 
thrown out with a 
force that made the 
heavy pipe seem a 
mere plaything. 
The flow was first 
estimated to be 150 
feet high. By ten 
o'clock the next 
day it had subsid- 
ed, until it wasonly 
going fifty feet. A 
few minutes before 
noon it began to 
roar and throw 
shale, stopped for a 
moment, and then 
started with re- 
newed activity, 
reaching a height 
of 180 feet. Ex- 
perts estimated the 
flow at from 10,000 
to 20,000 barrels, 
but Mayor 8. M. 
Jones, of Toledo, 
O., who has had 
thirty-five years’ 
experience in the 
oil fields, says that 
the latter estimate 
is nearest cor- 
rect. Ten days 
after it broke loose 
it had not been con- 
trolled, and there ye texas GUSHER, NEAR BEAUMONT, 
was no apparent THE LARGEST OIL-WELL IN 
diminution of the THE COUNTRY. 
flow. Photograph by T. J. Frost. 

Mr. Galey, one of the managers, said that the well was flow- 
ing 20,000 barrels per day. At this rate eight such wells would 
equal the entire oil output of the United States. It is fuel oil 
of twenty-two and a half gravity, but experts give it as their 
opinion that if illuminating oil were less plenty it would 
pay to refine this. The strike has brought all the old-timers 
here from the oil-fields of Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia, 
and New York. Some of them have tramped up every creek 
in the oil-fields of the East, and some date their experience back 
to Oil Creek, where the first strike was made. Almost without 
exception they agree that there never has been anything like it 
in the United States, and some of them are appalled at the pos- 
sible results of this strike, as it has already reduced the price of 
crude oil eight cents per barrel, and there are produced daily 
in the United States 150,000 barrels. Only in Russia is anything 
like this gush to be found, and it is said that the physical con- 
ditions of the Russian field are similar to conditions here. 

The largest previous record of oil production in this country 
is that of wells in Pennsylvania and Ohio, where the output has 
run as high as 17,000 barrels per day. The latter figure was once 
reached by what is knownas the Matthews well in Pennsylvania. 
The Marcy well in the same district has a record of 15,600 bar- 
rels per day. The Philips well, on Thorn Creek in the same State, 
has had an outflow of 10,000 barrels per day. Wells in the Rus- 
sian fields in the Baku district have produced as high as 50,000 
barrels daily, and in fact have been reported as producing 100,- 
000 barrels in twenty-four hours, by eminent authority, they no 
doubt being the largest wells ever struck, several of them flow- 
ing a solid column of oil 200 feet high from a thirteen-inch bore- 
hole. So far as this country is concerned, however, the new 
Texas gusher, with a daily flow of 20,000 barrels, holds the 
championship. 

We print a photograph of the Beaumont well as it appeared 
in full action just after the strike. The stream of oil where it 
issued from the pipe was about six inches in diameter. As it 
fell, it spread in the form of a mist or rain. On the evening of 
the sixth day after the strike the owners succeeded in directing 
the stream in a horizontal direction on the ground. 

The well is located three and one-half miles from Beaumont. 
The man who dug it was Captain A. F. Lucas, a geologist of 
Washington, D. C., who has been prospecting for oil in this 
region for about two years. The owner of the gusher is Mr. J. 
M. Guffey, the well-known oil operator of Pittsburg, Penn. 

The great question at present is how to control and save the 
enormous outflow of the well. The oil forms a small lake, 
which bas been constructed by plowing the ground about the 
place and throwing up an embankment. Men are working 
night and day building irqn tanks to hold the product, and 
these will be hurried to the spot as soon as they are finished. A 
tremendous volume of natural gas also comes from the well. 
This gas is of. the same quality as that found in the oil regions 
of Pennsylvania, Ohio, and other Northern States, and will 
doubtless be used for the same purposes in the near future. 

A well-known scientist familiar with the region has an in- 
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teresting theory to account for the appearance of the oil. In 
his opinion there is a perpetual flow of oil down through and 
underneath Texas, the source probably being in the Rocky 
Mountains far to the northwest. This subterranean stream 
reaches the gulf, he thinks, near Sabine Pass, where it dips un 
der the Gulf of Mexico and finds its ultimate discharge in the 
island of Trinidad, near Cuba. The reasons given for this 
opinion are, first, that large quantities of oil may be skimmed 
from the surface of the gulf after a few days of calm weather, 
which every seaman on the gulf knows. This ‘arises from the 
open veins passing under the gulf. The oil from this range of 
veins is known to contain petroleum, bitumen, and paraffine. 
On the gulf coast near Sabine Pass there is a substance found 
in lumps like wax, which the people call ‘‘sea wax.” When 
examined, this wax is found to consist of bitumen and paraffine. 
The petroleum, being a thin liquid, is washed out of the mixture, 
leaving the other substances as wax. A second fact which 
seems to justify the theory given is that the great bituminous 
lake found in Trinidad, of pitch, or coal-tar, is in the line 
or direction of the great veins which pass by Beaumont and dip 
under the gulf. Trinidad could have no source of its own for 
such a lake, and hence it is derived from these great veins. 
The scientist in question thinks it more than likely that the ex 

istence of the island of Trinidad is wholly due to the upheaval 
of this body of bitumen and paraffine, of which its coal-tar con- 
sists. The large accumulations of this pitch formed the base 
and body of the island. 

Whatever may be the scientific reasons and theories in the 
case, the great fact apparent to all Texas just now is that a 
new industry, with wonderful and almost unrealizable possi- 
bilities of wealth involved in it, has been opened up to the peo- 
ple of the State. In view of all that has happened it is not 
surprising that the oil fever should be running high and strong 
among the citizens of the Lone Star State at the present mo- 
ment, and that land values in the vicinity of Beaumont should 
have increased immensely. This town has a population of 
about 10,000, and was a thriving and progressive place before 
this oil boom struck it. It has enjoyed an extensive trade in 
lumber, and has been the chief market of a rich and prosperous 
rice-producing region. Prospectors, speculators, laborers, and 
multitudes of other people, hot for a chance to make money, are 
now pouring into Beaumont from all parts of the United States, 
and there is good reason for believing that the town will soon 
become a great oil emporium and a city of the first importance. 
The discovery of oil at this point has stimulated the search for 
the same valuable product all through South Texas, where its 
presence in small quantities has been known for years. 


One of Time’s Revenges. 


A QUARTER of a century ago Alexander R. Shepherd, the 
Governor of the District of Columbia, was as unpopular as was 
William M. Tweed after the exposure and overthrow of his 
ring in 1871. To-day a movement is under way in Washington 
to erect a statue to Shepherd. 

During the years when Shepherd was at the head of the 
government of the District of Columbia he started that com- 
prehensive plan of improvements which has made Washington, 
in the opinion of Englishmen, Frenchmen, Germans, and others 
familiar with the most splendid of Europe’s capitals, the most 
delightful residence city in the world. He was reviled in his 
day, however, was stigmatized as a ‘‘ rascal,” and was virtu- 
ally driven out of the city. Never did a man gain a more com- 
plete vindication. His plans were in such a shape when he was 
hunted from Washington that the men who assumed the gov- 
ernment after him were obliged to carry them out, and the 
consequence has been that a new, greater, and immeasurably 
more magnificent Washington has taken the place of the city 
which the country knew before his day. 

To-day the people who were hunting him out as a pariah are 
taking steps to give him the greatest honors which can be ex- 
tended to any man while he is alive. The newspapers of his old 
town are calling him the ‘‘ revered Shepherd”; are styling bim 
the ‘‘ second founder of Washington”; are saying that the re- 
cent centennial exercises in that city could not have taken 





EX-GOVERNOR ALEXANDER R. SHEPHERD, WHOM TIME HAS 
VINDICATED. 





































































































































































place had it not been for his labors in beautifying it, and are re 
gretting-that he was not invited by the President or Congress 
to participate in the ceremonies. And, to make at least a par 
tial amend for his ill-treatment, the people of the city which 
drove him out are to put up a statue in his honor on the scene 
of his labors and his humiliation. 

Thus for this American Baron Hausmann does the whirligig 
of time bring in its revenges. Shepherd could say of Washing 
ton with as great truth as Augustus said of Rome: ‘I found it 
a city of clay and brick, and I left it acity of marble.” The 
alternation in the degradation and the apotheosis of Alexander 
R. Shepherd, who in his old age chose to reside in the exile of 
Mexico, where he bas grown rich in mining, forms as marvel- 
ous a tale as anything in Arabic legend. 





KING EDWARD OF ENGLAND, WITH PRINCE GEORGE OF WALES, 
THE HEIR APPARENT, ON HIS RIGHT, AND THE DUKE 
OF CLARENCE ON HIS LEFT, 


Anglo-Saxons. 


WuHeErRe-isles crown'd by the mist from the West, and where billows, 
as sentinels, guard ; 

Where the twilight, from hill-tops retiring, the march of the night 
doth retard ; 

When the hedgerows were fragrant with woodbine, and luscious 
the meadows with thyme, 

There was gather’d the race which, now regnant, is spreading 
from clime unto clime. 


With the Druid for base of a castle, for buttress the Angle and 
Dane, 

Then arose, in the pride of its glory, the battlements Viking and 
Thane. 


This command was receiv’d by our fathers: ‘‘Go, people the fur- 
thermost land ; 
Rear thy banners o’er ice and through tropics, sound tocsin where 
whirls the hot sand. 
‘*Thy redoubts are the isles of the ocean, thy ramparts the conti- 
nents four ; 
Yell the slogan for honor and freedom, though crimson be sea 


” 


with thy gore ! 

Now twain nations the seed of one mother, one kindred in lan- 
guage and race, 

Have we follow’d the mandate thus given? Come, reply, oh ye 
world, to our face ! 

From the tyrannic hand of oppression, from chains that were 
rusted with blood, 

Have arisen the slaves, as the dawn, when she smiles o’er the 
waste and the flood. 

We have humbled the pride of the Spaniard, who term’d us a 
nation of swine ; 

In the mire lies his arrogant hauteur, whilst wallowing there to 
repine. 

From our liberty, cherish'd most proudly, we give in abundance 
to all, 

But we'll hurl from their thrones the proud tyrants, whenever the 
weaklings may call. 


We hold liberty holy and righteous, the cerulean jewel on earth, 

But we spurn the vile harlot nam‘d License, a loathsome abortion 
at birth. 

Now we warn all ye nations of might, be ye Teuton, or Slavic, or 
Frank, 

We have quarrel’d as brothers e’er quarrel, the best of our life- 
blood we drank ; 

But as firm as the rock in the ocean, assail’d by the storm and 
the tide, 

In the throes of the mighty upheaval our glaives shall be drawn 
on one side ! 

Though we fight not for lust nor for conquest, we war that the 
slaves shall be free ; 

If the purple is flaunted against us, we'll burn the unrighteous 
decree. 

With our argosies laden with commerce, then peace sball follow 
our van ; 

Where our oriflamme floats none shall tremble, nor quail at an 
emperor's ban, 

The old Vikings, as blast from the north, through the city of 
Rome did defile ; 

Then they cover’d the earth like the locust and bask’d ‘neath the 
smiles of old Nile. 

So the Angle and Saxon shall march, as did children of Odin and 
Thor, 

And a glorious Valhalla awaits us, atoning for horrors of war. 

Cxcr. J. Denton. 
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pr. Bull's Cough Syrup is a true friend 
to all suffering with coughs or colds. 
remedy never disappoints. It will cure a cold in 
one day, and costs but 25 cents. 


TELEPHONE service at a private residence needs 
only a short trial to prove itself indispensable. Our 
Message Rates offer very moderate terms. New YORK 
TELEPHONE Co., 15 Dey Street, 111 West 38th Street. 


\FTER a trying summer Dr. Siegert'’s Angostura 
sitters enrich the blood. 


e: 


ViTH a steady increase in its production for the 


ast forty years, Cook’s Imperial Extra Dry Cham- 
payne now takes the lead. 


1dvice to Mothers: Mrs. WinsLow's Soorn- 
ino Syrup should always be used for children teeth 
ip It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhoea. 


O THE DEAF.—A rich lady, cured of her deaf- 
ness and noises in the head by Dr. Nicholson’s Arti- 
ficial Ear Drums, gave $25,000 to his institute, so 
thit deaf people unable to procure the Ear Drums 
may have them free. Address No. L. 894, the Nich- 
olson Institute, 780 Eighth Avenue, New York. 

quered at last. Doctors 


PARALYSIS. ssisis0"i 


amazed at recovery of patients thought incurable by 
Dik. CHASE’S BLOOD AND NERVE FOOD, 
Write me about your case. Advice and proof of cures 
DR. CHASE, 224 N. toth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Free. 
LAUDANODYsM, and 

all DRUG HA B- 

ITS. ONLY PER-« 

FECT, PAINLESS, 

TIOME CURE KNOWN. TRIAL SAMPLE FREER, 

el. JAMES SOCIETY, 1181 Broadway. New YORK 








Locomotor Ataxla con- 





THE NEW YORK AND FLORIDA LIM- 


»} 
EeurpMENT oF THIS LuxuURIOUS TRAIN AND THE 
Route It FoLLows BETWEEN NEW YORK 

AND St. AUGUSTINE. 


THis magnificent train, the most luxurious in the 
world, steam heated, electric lighted, leaves New 
York daily, except Sunday, during the tourist season 
from January 14th to the early part of April. It 
runs through solid from New York to St. Augustine, 
excepting one drawing-room sleeping car, which is 
detached at Blackville, 5. C., and runs to Augusta for 
the accommodation of travelers to this popular re- 
sort,and Aiken, S. C. The train is composed of 
Pullman compartment cars, drawing-room sleeping 
cars, library, observation and dining cars. There 
are nine handsomely furnished compartments in the 
compartment cars. Each is complete in itself, with 
every convenience of toilet and luxury of appoint- 
ment. These royal compartments may be used 
singly or en suite. 

"he drawing-room sleeping cars are luxuriously 
and richly appointed. Each has twelve sections and 
drawing-rooms, in addition to large toilet-rooms, 

The library car is as handsomely furnished as the 
reading-room of a modern club, and the latest peri- 
odicals make ita favorite lounging place with trav- 
elers upon this royal train 

The dining car is a model of convenience, and the 
cuisine is maintained at the standard of the finest 
hotels. 

The observation car, at the rear of the train, 
might be termed the drawing-room of this palace on 
wheels. Its sides and ends are almost entirely plate 
glass, making it a veritable sun-parlor. A wide 
platform inclosed with an ornamental brass railing 
and hghted with electricity at night forms an at- 
tractive adjunct to this beautiful car. 

The route of the New York and Florida Limited is 
from New York to Washington via the Pennsylvania 
Railroad ; from Washington to Savannah over the 
tracks of the Southern Railway ; from Savannah to 
Jacksonville and Port Tampa over the Plant System, 
and from Jacksonville to St. Augustine over the 
Florida East Coast Railway. In addition tothe New 
York and Florida Limited two other fast trains with 
dining and sleeping-car service are operated : ‘‘ The 
U.S. Fast Mail,’ and New York and Florida Ex- 
press. New York offices, 271 and 1185 Broadway. 
Alex. 8. Thweatt, Eastern passenger agent. 
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Your Children Cured of Bed- 
| T wetting. Sample Free, Dr. 
F. E. MAY, Bloomington, Ll. 


O 





PIUM 


MORPHINE and LAUDANUM 


habits cured by OPACURA a ee soy home 
treatment endorsed and used by leading Phy- 
sicians. A TRIAL, TREATMENT, 
sufficent to convince you it WILL, CURE, 
sent FREE, with book of testimonials (sealed). 


OPA SPECIALTY CO., Dept. w; Chicago. 








Primary, Secondary or Tertiary Blood Poison 


Permanently Cured. You can be treated at home under 
same oaey. If you have taken mercury, iodide potash, 
and still have aches and pains, Mucus Patches in Mouth, 
Sore T roat, Pimples, Copper Colored Spots, Ulcers on 


any part of the body, Hair or Eyebrows falling out, write 


COOK REMEDY CoO. 
374 Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill., for proofs of cures. Cap- 
ita: $500,000. We solicit the most obstinate cases. We have 
cured the worst cases in 15 to 35 days. 100-pageBook Free 


COE'S ECZEMA CORE $losediem do. cleveland, 0. 


BEAUTIFUL BUST 


CUARANTEED. 
A Bust Developer 


ELOPS. 
SAFE. SURE. PERMANENT. 
Beautiful booklet maiied showing 
a perfectly developed Form on 
receipt of to pay postage. 
THE MADAME TAXIS TOILET CO., 
DEPT o.x. CHICAGO, ILL. 














This reliable | 








COSTS NOTHINC TO INVESTICATE. 


$20 TO $35 


LET US START YOU. 


WRITE TO-DAY. 


Big Profits. 


Pmt GRAY & CO. 
ah wareee 





TRAVELING OUTFIT FOR GOLD, 
SILVER, AND NICKEL PLATING. 


Toy Proposition. 


An Honest, Legitimate Enterprise, 


Capital $100,000. 


WHAT IS THE USE OF YOUR 
SLAVING LONGER FOR 
SOME ONE ELSE? 


Why not start a business for yourself, reap all the 
profits and get a standing in your locality? 

If you are in some one’s employ, remember he 
will not continue to pay youa salary only so long 
as he can make profit out of your labor. 

In this era every bright man and woman is 
looking to own a business, to employ help and to 
make money. 

It is just as easy to make money for yourself as it 
is to coin money for some grasping employer, who 
pays you a small salary each week. 

If you are making less than $30 weekly it will 
pay you to read this announcement, for it will not 
appear again in this paper. 

If you read it and take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity offered, you will never regret it. To owna 
business yourself is certainly your ambition. 

We start you in a profitable business 
you absolutely free how to conduct it. 

To show you what others have done, we quote the 
expressions of a few who have made money in the 
nickel, gold, silver and metal plating business: 

“MR. REED MADE $88.16 THE FIRST 3 DAYS.” 
Mr. Cox writes: ** Get all I can do; plate 30 sets a 
day. Elegant business. Customers happy.’’ MR. 
WOODWARD EARNS $170 a month. Our agents 
are all making money; So can you. 

Gentlemen and ladies positively make $5 to $l5a 
day at home or traveling, taking orders, using, 


Teach 


TO-DAY 
No Humbug, Fake or 


Backed 
By An Old, Reliable, Responsible Firm, 
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ROYAL SILVER OUTFIT IN OPERATION. 


Manufacturers of new goods do no replat- 


| 


| 


New, Quick Process 


WRITE US FOR OUR PROPOSITION ANYWAY. 


AND EXPENSES WEEKLY. 


NO EXPERIENCE REQUIRED. .. . 


$1000 to $1500 Annu 


NO CAPITAL. 


» atta’ ‘ 
FOR BOTH 


> MEN AND $ 
WOMEN. ¢ 
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SHOP OUTFIT FOR GOLD. SIL- 
VER, AND NICKEL PLATING. 





| We Manufacture Complete 


Outfits. All sizes. 


This is only a minimum income which may be 


ing on old goods whatever, but try to force the | earned by any one who is not lazy ; hustlers make 


public to throw away the old and buy new at high 
prices, but this only makes the plating business 
better. 

The more new thinly plated goods sold the 
greater will be the demand for plating. Plate 
sony eles for your friends and neighbors by 
Pro. ty’s Process, and it quickly proves to them 
its genuineness and merit, aud that your plating is 
much thicker, will wear better and longer than a 
large percentage of the new goods. Your trade is 











| worth of metal and chemicals : 


| no competition. 





$100 weekly after all expenses are paid 


TREMENDOUS PROFITS. 


The profits realized from plating are tremendous 
To plate a set of teaspoons requires only about 2c 
a set of knives, 
forks, or tablespoons about 3c. worth. The balance 
of the price received for the work is for the agent's 
time and profit. 

Agents usually charge from 5c. to 50e. per set 
for plating teaspoons, from 50c. to 75c. for table 
spoons and forks, and from 60c. to $1.00 for knives 

We allow you to set your own price for 
plating. Getas muchas you can. You will have 
You know what it costs to plate 
the goods, and all you get over cost is profit. Some 
agents charge much more than the above prices, 
while others do the work for half and still make 
plenty of money. 

Let us start you in business for yourself at 
once ; don’t delay a single day. Be your own 
boss. Be a money maker. We do all kinds of 
plating ourselves, have had years of experience 
and are headquarters for plating supplies. We 
manufacture our own dynamos and outfits, all sizes, 
and send them out complete, with all tools lathes, 
wheels and materials; everything ready for use, 

We teach you everything, furnish all 
receipts, formulas and trade secrets free so 
that failure is impossible : and any one who follows 
our directions and teachings can do fine plating 
with a litule practice, and become a money maker 


THE ROYAL SILVER OUTFIT. 





















































selling and appointing agents for PROF. GRAY’S Facto and ‘ 
Latest Improved, Guaranteed Plating Machines and | Chnchenats. Chto Gunman by 4 ad — Prof. Gray's Famous Discovery. 
Outfits. NO FAKE OR TOYS, but genuine, | ploy 200 to 300 people daily. | THE NEW DIPPING PROCESS is the latest 


practical, complete, scientific outfits for doing the | 











finest of plating oun WATCHES, JEWELRY, 
KNIVES, FORKS, SPOONS, CASTORS, TABLE- 
WARE OF ALL KINDS, BICYCLES, SEWING 
MACHINES, SWORDS, REVOLVERS, HARNESS 
AND BUGGY TRIMMINGS, metal specialties; in 
fact all kinds of metal goods. HEAVY THICK 
PLATE EVERY TIME. GUARANTEED TO 
WEAR FOR YEARS. Noexperience necessary. 

There is really a wonderful demand for re-plating. 
You can do business at nearly every house, store, 
office or factory. Almost every family has from 
$2 to $10 worth of tableware to be plated, besides 
watches, jewelry, bicycles, etc. 

Every boarding house, hotel, restaurant, 


| college or public institution has from $5 to $75 





worth of work to be plated. Every jeweler, 
repair or bicycle shop, every dentist, doctor 
and surgeon, every man, woman and child you 
meet has either a watch, some jewelry, bicycles, 
instruments, or some articles needing plating. 

Besides the above there are hundreds of pat- 
entees and manufacturers of metal goods, bicycles, 
sewing machines and typewriter repair shops who 
want their goods plated, or to whom you can sell a 
plating outfit, furnishing them supplies for doing 
their own plating. 

Retail Stores who handle hardware, harness, 
tableware and plated or metal goods, all need a 
plating and polishing outfit for refinishing goods 
that become worn, soiled, rusty or tarnished 

Every Undertaker requires a plating outfit for 
repairing and finishing coffin and hearse trimmings 
which are soiled, tarnished or worn. 

Manufacturers are making and selling tons of 
new tableware, jewelry, bicycles and various kinds 
of metal goods every month which have only a very 
thin plate, which, in a few weeks, wears off, making 
the goods unsightly, unfit for future use unless 
plated. 


have all the goods you can plate. 
| Plate a few articles for your friends, call a 
few weeks, a few months, or five years later, and 
you will find the plate satisfactory, and they will 
give you every article they have needing to be 
plated. 

When you deliver the goods plated to cus- 
tomers they will be well pleased, in fact, delighted 
with the work, will pay for it promptly, and you 
will be given on an average twice as much work to 
be plated as they gave you the first time you called 


You Can Do Plating So Cheap 


that every person can afford to have their goods 
plated. 

No tidy housekeeper will allow worn and rusty 

tableware to go before a guest when it can be re- 
| stored and made equal to new. 
No person will wear jewelry or a watch, or ride 
| a bicycle or use a typewriter, sewing machine or 
any machine made of metal from which the plate is 
worn off, when they see samples of your work and 
hear your prices. People in this day and generation 
are too sensible and economical to throw away their 
old goods and buy new when they can have their 
old goods replated forso smali a cost, making them, 
in many cases, better than when new. 

The best part of the plating business is that it 
increases fast and is permanent. 

Put ont your sign, secure your outfit, do a little 
work, and quickly you will be favored with orders. 
If you do not wish to do the plating yourself you 
ean hire boys for $3 or $4 a week to do the work, 
the same as we do, and solicitors to gather up goods 
to be plated on commission. ; 

It is not hard work, but is pleasant, and espe- 
cially so when your business is netting you $20 to 
$35 a week for 5 or 6 hours’ work a day. 








| quickest, easiest method known 
then established, and within a short time you will | 


Tableware plated 
by simply dipping in me.ted metal, taken out 
instantly, with the finest, most brilliant, beautiful 
plate deposited. All ready to deliver to customers 
MAKES THICK PLATE EVERY TIME. GUAR- 
ANTEED TO WEAR 5 to 10 YEARS. A BOY 
PLATES 200 to 300 pieces tableware daily, from 
#&20 to $30 worth of work, profits almost 1000 
per cent. Goods come out of plate finely finished. 
No polishing, grinding or work necessary, 
neither before nor after plating. 

You will not need to canvass. Agents write 
they have all the goods they can plate. People 
bring it for miles around. You can hire boys cheap 
to do your plating, the same as we do, and solicitors 
to gather work for a small per cent. Put asmall 


, advertisement or two in your local paper, and you 


will have all the plating you can do. 
business is honest and legitimate. Plating on our 
machines gives perfect satisfaction. Wears for 
years; customers are always delighted and recom- 
mend you and your work. 

We are an old established firm, have been 
in basiness for years, know exactly what is 
required, furnish complete outfits, the same as we 
ourselves use, and customers always have the benefit 
of our experience. We are responsible and 
guarantee everything. Reader, here is a 
chance of a lifetime to go in business for 
yourself. We start you. Now is the time to 
make money. 


FREE—Write Us To-Day 


for our new plan and proposition; also valuable 
information how the plating is done. Sit down and 
write now, so we can start you without delay. If 
you wish to see a sample of plating by our Outfits, 
send 2c. postage. Send your address anyway. 


The plating 


GRAY & CO., Plating Works’ 900 Miami Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The above firm is thoroughly reliable and does just as it agrees. The ouifits are just as represented, anu do fine plating, and after investigation we 


consider this one of the best paying businesses we have yet heard of.—Editor, Lestiz’s ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY. 
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OUT OF HIS CLASS. 









SCHOOLMA’AM (encouragingly)—‘* Come, now, Harold ; spell chickens.” 
HaROLD—“ Please, ma’am, I’m not old enough to spell chickens ; but you can try 


me on eggs.” 





Established 1823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CO., 
Baltimore, Md. 
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SALARIED 
POSITIONS 

for LEARNERS 

It tells how you can 





support yourself while 


learning your chosen pro- 
fession. students and 
ayes in MR ead 
Bp noose Engineer- 
ima ote ipoctures Drawing; 
Designing; Book-keeping, etc. 


international Teareagendones Schools, 
». Box 1158 Scranton, Pa. 























Soenolo 
Constable K KCo 


Cotton 
Wash Fabrics. 


Mercerized Ducks, Embroidered Batiste, 
White Silk Finished Dimities. 


Colored and Embroidered Swiss 
Silk and Linen Ginghams, 


David and John Anderson 


Celebrated Zephyrs. 


Broadway Ks 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 





Booklet L. 
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wBPWATER, 


has no salty 
mineral taste. 


contains more digestible nourishment than the finest Beef 


tea. For Breakfast, Luncheon, or Supper, it is unequalled. 
Sold at all grocery stores—order it next time. 









The River of Life 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


JOHN F. DRYDEN 


HOME OFFICE: 













is rising —the longer you 
wait the harder it will be 
to cross. 

The longer you wait 
the harder to secure Life 
Insurance. 

The time to Insure is 


NOW 





The Prudential 





Address 
Department S. 


Write for particulars. 
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STRENGTH DE rf 


President 


Newark. N.J. 
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Select a pen suitable to your writ- 
ing from 12 different patterns which 
we send on receipt of 6 cents post- 


Williams’ 
Shav!39 Stick. 


Lathers 
THICK 


OFT 


CREAMY: @ 





‘ “dd 
The Onlirhind that Hont Bryon the kre" 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
Williams’ Shaving Stick, 25c. 
Genuine Yankee having Soap, 10c. 
Luxury Shaving Tablet, 25c. 
Swiss Violet Shaving Cream, 50c. 
Williams’ Shaving Soap (Barbers’), 6 


Round Cakes, 1 lb., 49e. Exquisite also for toilet. 
PE se. hg eh lor Qe. 8 stamp. a hoi 
y firm in the world making a@ specialt 
SHAVING Soaps” sana 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Gilast 
NDON PARIS DRESDEN SYD 
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THE “SOHMERK” HEADS THE 


cAsk for business pens. LIST OF THE HIGHEST 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 B’way, N. Y. 
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Foreign Travel 
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reece. Constantino le, 


Miss WELDoN, “ The 


Sohmer Building, 


Sth Ave., cor. 22d St, 


GRADE PIANOS. 
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Southwestern Limited—Best Train for Cincinnati and St. Lovis—NEW YORK CEN 


